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‘WELLO, JOE...” 


Their certainty that in our country there are still 
new frontiers, new outlets, new invitations, new 
opportunities to pioneer, to dare, to build, to grow 





Hello, son... 
Hello, brother... 

Hello. . . stranger? 

How shall we greet the veterans of bloodsweeps? 
How shall we speak to men whose feet still seem to 
tread uncertainly the reefs of coral beaches? 
What shall we say to those who lift their heads to 
hear, above our voices, the far-off roar of guns, the 


shouting and alarms of war? 
How shall we talk to strangers who see beyond our 
outstretched hands the upraised arms of the 
wounded, the dying, and the dead? 

On what common ground shall we meet? 


Only this... 

The common ground for which they fought and 
Died...» 

Their conviction that this war was fought to free 
this country and this world from dictatorship of 
hate and tyranny and greed... 


Their faith in the free right of all men and women 
to learn, to dream, to work, to live as they see fit. 
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NASH W\& KELVINATOR 





Their belief that all our vast power to destroy can 


and must become the power to create . . . to build 
new homes... to break new earth... to raise new 
. to find new travelways on land and sea 


cities . . 
and in the air... 


Therefore, 
When this war ends, it will be the purpose of this 


company of men and women to convert, full force, 
our vast production for war to production for peace 


. .. to double our pre-war production of home appli- 
. and 


ances and commercial refrigeration products . . 
more than double our pre-war production of motor cars. 
In this way we are determined to do our part in 


helping create the new jobs, the new opportunities, 
the new and strong and growing America we owe 
the men who have fought for it. 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
DETROIT + Grand Rapids + Lansing 


Milwaukee - 


Kenosha + 
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E1cut years after the introduction of 
the typewriter — in 1881 —a business 
school in New York City offered the 
first typing course for women. Eight 
young women signed up. 


But from all sides came strong e: 
pressions of disapproval. 


Six months of typing, said the critics, 
will break down the female mind and 
constitution. Managers of the school 
were called “well-meaning but mis- 
guided ladies.” The course was decried 
as an “obvious error in judgment.” 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 





but 


Today it is estimated that more than 
1,500,000 women are employed as 
secretaries, typists, and stenographers! 

The timid and unimaginative are 
ever with us. Somehow or other it 
takes a long time for a new idea to sink 
into the public consciousness. 

Yet if a nation, or a business, is to 
survive and grow, it must be ever- 
receptive to what is new and original. 

There is no limit to the possibilities 
for expansion if we intelligently apply 
to the tasks ahead of us our new-found 


misguided lady’ 





scientific knowledge, our inventiveness, 
and our will to achieve. 


This is the high responsibility of 
American business . . . to use our re- 
sources with such daring and imagina- 
tion as to develop a new concept of 
opportunity for all! 


Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is a tool, available to man- 
agement for mass communication. It 
can urge, inform, persuade, 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. [rom the invention of the type- 
writer has sprung the whole amazing and intricate series of business 
machines which today play so indispensable a part in American com- 


mercial life. 


In a pre-war year, the manufacture of typewriters, adding and account- 
ing machines, check-writers and other statistical equipments employed 
about 45,000 people, and resulted in products valued at over $150,000,000. 


Yet one of the inventors of the typewriter said publicly that the chief 


market would be among ministers, for typing sermons! 





Philadelphia, New York, Chicogo, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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War production. Airplane plants turned 
out 7,598 planes of all types during Sep- 
tember, according to the War Production 
Board. This figure fell 2 per cent short of 
schedule, due partly to a shorter work 
month. The War Production Board said 
present emphasis is on production of su- 
perbombers. A new record for planes of this 
type was set during September, although 
the goal for the month was not quite at- 
tained. 


Wholesale prices. The Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics reported that commodity 
prices in primary markets rose .1 per cent 
during the week ended September 23. The 
increase was caused by higher prices for 
grains and for fruits and vegetables. The 
increase boosted the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics all-commodity index to 103.8 per 
cent of the 1926 level. This represented a .2 
per cent increase above the corresponding 
week of August and an .8 per cent increase 
over the index at the end of September 
last year. The index, however, was still 
2 per cent lower than the wartime high 
of 104. 


Freight rates. Railroads are asking the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 6 
per cent increase in freight rates, effective 
Jan, 1, 1945. The request was made in the 
form of a motion ‘by attorneys for the 
roads requesting that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission terminate on that date 
its suspension of a 6 per cent increase 
granted in March, 1942. The increase has 
been under suspension since May, 1948 
The roads contend that their operating 
costs have increased more than $1,100,- 
000,000 since 1940. 


Gasoline. Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
is authority for a statement that gasoline 
supplies are not large enough to warrant 
an increase in civilian allotments at this 
time. Mr. Ickes so informed Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Kansas, in a reply to a letter 
from the Senator proposing that A-card 
motorists be given four gallons a week 


instead of the two gallons they now are 
receiving. 

Senator Reed said he had been informed 
by the industry that there was a daily sur- 
plus of 10,000,000 gallons of gasoline. Mr. 
Ickes said it was true that gasoline stocks 
are almost at prewar levels, but added that 
only about half the gas in storage is for 
use in civilian automobiles, compared with 
about 90 per cent in peacetime. 

Senator Reed is threatening to demand 
a Senate investigation if A-card rations are 
not doubled by the time Congress recon- 
venes in November. 


Outlook for civilian supplies. The 
War Production Board issued these esti- 
mates of supplies available for civilian 
production after the war in Europe: 

Steel: Available at a rate somewhat 
above 1937, the previous high peacetime 
production year, when 41,000,000 product 
tons were produced. 

Copper: About 4,700,000,000 pounds, 
against 3,500,000,000 pounds in 1937, the 
previous high peacetime year. 

Alumini: 9.000.000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 400,000,000 pounds in 1939, 
the peacetime peak year. 

Lumber: Supply situation will continue 
critical. The industry now has 23 per cent 
fewer workers than in March, 1940. 


Farm income. Cash receipts from farm 
marketings for August and September 
were lower than for the same months of 
1943, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ported. No other months this year had 
shown declines from a year ago. 

During September, farmers received an 
estimated $1,880,000,000, compared with 
$1,935,000,000 in the corresponding month 
August receipts amounted to 
against $1,772,000,000 in 


a year ago. 
$1,697,000,000, 
August, 1943. 

However, total cash income of farmers 
for the first nine months of 1944 was 6 
per cent higher than for the first nine 
months of 1943. The nine-month total 
for 1944 was $13,848,000,000. 
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Another Boeing Superfortress starts for 


They’re beginning to roll off the assem- 
bly lines in ever-increasing numbers . . . 
these Boeing B-29 Superfortresses, only 
a few of which have yet seen action. 
They have behind them one of the 
most gigantic production programs ever 
conceived for any weapon of war. It is 
considered a major achievement that 
the Superfortress is a quantity-produc- 
tion airplane as well as a high-perform- 
ance airplane. 
As creator of the Superfortress, 
Boeing is charged with the responsibility 
of providing all engineering data to 
hundreds of co-operating companies . . . 
making all design changes and passing 
them along . . . supplying master gauges 


that control the interchangeability of 
parts . . . making available to the other 
companies tooling and production infor- 
mation, including new Boeing-developed 
manufacturing techniques, and co-ordi- 
nating all the combined activities. 

The group of manufacturers partici- 
pating in this huge production program 
includes the Martin and Bell aircraft 
companies, also producing completed 
Boeing B-29’s, and other companies pro- 
ducing major sub-assemblies — Briggs, 
Cessna, Chrysler, General Motors, 
Goodyear, Hudson, Murray and 


A. O. Smith. 
While fulfilling the responsibility of 


servicing this network of co-operating 


Japan 


companies, Boeing also carries the major 
loads in producing completed B-29’s. 
When all facilities reach capacity, Boe- 
ing will produce approximately 75 per 
cent of all B-29’s. 

The Superfortress and the famous 
Flying Fortress represent Boeing’s effort 
to provide the Army’s great bombing 
crews with the best possible airplanes to 
accomplish their hazardous and impor- 
tant missions. 


When the war ends, Boeing prin- 
ciples of design, engineering and man- 
ufacture will be turned to peacetime 
products ... and you may know of any 
product that, if it’s “Built by Boeing,” 
it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS e THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS e THE STRATOLINER e TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
° 








HIGHWAY TRANSPORT .. . VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
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| on the Food Front 34 


A man in the Armed Forces eats about twiceas much _— Getting most of this food from farm to market, 
as before, around five and a half pounds of food per — from wholesaler to retailer, from cannery to con- 
day. And we have more than ten million men in voy, is the important home-front assignment of GMC 
the various branches of the military Service. The and other make motor trucks. 


appetites of America’s millions of war workers run ; , 
PP It’s officially estimated that motor trucks moved 98% 




















a close second to those of our soldiers. : , 
of last year’s huge crop at 

Growing these mammoth amounts of food falls onthe | somestageofthetripfrom I= addition to producing thousands of 
= reer trucks and amphibian vr 
E ic: E far ark in} ) is now manufacturing several thou- 
capable shoulders of the American farmer. In 1943, farm to market, requiring GMCis now manufacturing tse in essen 
\- : ~$9 ~ > “hi res . ¥ P tial civilian occupations. you are 
= broke all previous production records. This year, the use of more than a talc for'a ney truck, see your GMG 
. aia TF . A eres ee Wi . 94 half vehicles dealer first for ‘The Truck of Value.” 
e was asked to plant sixteen million additional acres. millionandahalivehicles. er Ket is | SOs iv. cau 






_ for the original Preventive Maintenance. 
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HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES . . . VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 
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You should not expect things to change greatly after German war ends, after 
one war stops. The really big changes will have to wait for both wars to end. 

With war over in Europe, but continuing against Japan..... 

After a year, there still will be about 9,000,000 men away from home. You 
will be disappointed by slowness of demobilization, by how few men get out. 

Draft of 17-year-olds becoming 18 will go on. So will draft of men under 26. 

Taxes will continue as high as now. They won't rise, but won't be cut either. 

There will be rising unemployment, but not mass unemployment for a time. A 
great deal of job shifting will be under way. Job worries for the future will 
be growing, but will not be too acute for war workers until Japanese war ends. 

You will get a little more gasoline, maybe a gallon a week more. 

Foods, except butter and sugar and maybe some meats, will be more plentiful. 
Textiles, cotton and rayon, will continue to be rather scarce. Shoes still will be 
rationed, but quality gradually should be better and the ration may be increased. 

Your chance of getting a new car in 1945 will be slim. There will be new 
cars, but the 1945 production almost surely will be rationed to those in most need. 




















Also, in the 1945 period of no German war, continuing Japanese war..... 

Your salary or wage will continue to be regulated at least until midyear. 

Prices of things you buy or sell will be under control. 

All kinds of metal products will begin to reappear in volume. You can 
Start, too, to think about the house you may be planning to build. The lid will 
come off construction probably early next year. Labor may be a problem, though. 

There is this other side to the picture: 

Industry's production will drop about 20 per cent below 1944. War output 
will average about 45 per cent lower, civilian production 25 per cent higher. 

Income payments to individuals will fall about $20,000,000,000. Yet: They 
still will be around $130,000,000,000, which is a boom level. 

Wages and salaries to persons in private jobs will be moving downward; will 
average about $66,000,000,000, against $80,000,000,000 in this year of two wars. 

Profits of industry will decline some. So will income of farmers. 

















All in all, the year ahead will be one of change, but not of violent change. 

There will still be many controls, high taxes, some war shortages, but the 
trend will be toward easing. Production, profits, wages, income will remain 
high, but the trend will be downward. War still. will be a dominant force. 

You probably will find that 1946, not 1945, is to be the year of big change. 

It is to be in the post-Japanese war period that the big shocks occur, the 
big unemployment comes, the real tax cuts are made. It is then that industry is 
to feel its biggest reconversion shock, when drastic income cuts occur. 








It isn't wise to expect too much in way of demobilization after German war. 
There simply are not to be ships enough to bring many men home for release. 
Ships will be used to shift men and material to the Pacific war theater. 





(over) 
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So: Out of about 5,000,000 men in Europe, it may not be possible to return to 
U.S. for discharge more than about 100,000 a month in the first months. You will 
have to depend upon luck to have your friend or relative among those being re- 
turned. It is too vast and complicated a problem for political pressure to be 
of much use. The Army will try to stand by its formula, to avoid politics. 

Men in the Navy, Marines, Coast Guard stay in until Japanese war ends. 

In fact: Two out of three men in Army service are likely to stay in service 
until the end of both wars. Even after that it is to be difficult to fulfill the 
present contract to get men demobilized six months after wars are over. That is 
because great numbers of men will be thousands of miles from home. And: It will 
be necessary to police Germany and Japan for an extended period. It also is to 
be necessary to clean out nests of Japanese from many parts of the Far East. 

You get the detail of this whole situation on page 13. 





In the war itself.....0n the European side: 

A build-up is under way for another try at a blitz, at a break-through that 
will open wide areas for maneuver. There still is time for it to happen in 1944. 

And: Once the break-through is developed, then once the Rhine is crossed, 
the Germans are about done for. Germany herself, east of the Rhine, is without 
any real natural barriers, is wide open to the sort of punch the U.S. Army packs. 

Two uncertainties in these decisive months are these: 

1. The weather. Clouds hamper air operations. Mud hampers large-scale use 
of heavy armor. A few weeks of good wenther should mean a decision in this war. 

2. Russian intentions. There is no sign as yet that Russia intends to try 
for a drive straight to Berlin, that she is preparing for a final showdown fight 
in the East. Russian offensives since midsummer have had political objectives, 
have aimed at Baltic states Russia is absorbing. at the Balkans, where she wishes 
to exercise dominant influence. Russia could help with a drive across Poland. 

In any event, it still is most probable that this war will end in December. 

The alternative to that ending will be a devastation of Germany far greater 
than any yet indicated. It will involve the all-time high of air assault. 

















On the other side of the world.....In the Japanese war: 

Air and naval blockade is gradually tightening against Japan. 

Hunger is beginning to pinch a little at home. That's just the beginning. 

Shortages of materials are beginning to affect armament quality. Technical 
deficiencies in Japan are glaring, are throwing that nation further and further 
behind in the race for leadership in weapons. U.S. is far out ahead. 

So: When the big pushes start in 1945, things should move rather rapidly. 








It is apparent now that the U.S. election decision will be made before there 
is a war decision; that choice of a President and Congress will be a war choice. 

Yet: It also is true that prospects suggest that 3 out of 4 of the years in 
the next presidential term will be peacetime rather than wartime years. It is in 
those years that U.S. will fix its course, whether isolation or world leadership. 

Against that background.....In the closing campaign days: 

Democrats will hammer the point that it is not time for a change. 

Republicans will «ask power on the ground that it is time for a change. 

More fundamental, deeper issues won't get much attention. There will not be 
any special attention to detailed arguments or carefully reasoned appeals. 

Every sign is that the public temper is about evenly divided. 

And: In that case the soldier vote may yet be an important factor, may de- 
termine whether or not there is a fourth term. The White House is confident of 
receiving at least 60 per cent of any soldier vote that is cast. Much of that 
vote already has been cast. In some States it may be counted up to December 2, 

ft_ this stage, the President is confident, but not cocky over the outcome. 











“ce also pages 15. 20, 45. 
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Picture how much NBC Television 
could add to the enjoyment of your favor- 
ite radio programs. . . the fun of watching 
“dgar Bergen’s pugnacious, loquacious 
Charlie, for example . . . seeing as well as 
hearing the great shows of the air. 
Imagine how television programs from 
the studios of the National Broadcasting 
Company ... programs presented by the 
network which now broadcasts the most 
popular radio shows. . . are going to add to 
the enjoyment of your home entertainment. 
Detailed plans have been developed by 
NBC which, with the co-operation of busi- 
ness and government will result in extensive 


{ 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 





brought to you by NBC 











NBC networks . . . great links gradually 
spreading from Eastern, Mid-Western and 
Western centers , . . finally forming a 
nation-wide television chain for the whole 
country in post-victory years. 

Moderate-priced television receivers will 
supply you with sight and sound programs 
in keeping with the exacting standards of 
NBC... togive you the finest shows in this 
new field of broadcasting. 

* * * 

Look to NBC to lead in these new 
branches of broadcasting by the same wide 
margin that now makes it “The Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 








A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 






Tested with hot fat, 
Patapar shows 
no penetration 









Pour hot fat on Patapar... 
_».. under-surface is clean 





Here’s the test. Pour melted fat on a 
sheet of Patapar* Vegetable Parchment. 
After several days lift sheet and note 
clean under-surface. No penetration. 


Boiled in water, 
it comes out strong 


High wet-strength is another feature of 
Patapar. Soaked in water, even boiled, 
it comes out firm and strong. 


Hundreds of uses 


As a packaging material Patapar pro- 
tects foods such as butter, meats, fish, 
shortening. It is used for milk bottle 
hoods, bulk packaging units, and for pack- 
aged products that are processed at high 
moist temperatures. These are just a few 
of Patapar’s hundreds of applications. 


Patapar Keymark 
When you see this little 
Keymark on a printed 
wrapper, you'll know the 
product inside is safe- 
guarded with Patapar. 

Note to business planners: With the present 
pulp shortage it is impossible to supply all the 


many demands for Patapar. However, now is a 
good time to investigate Patapar for postwar use. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now place or accept a pur- 
chase order which, by its specific terms, 
is not to be filled until_ after removal of 
War Production Board restrictions on 
materials and products. The WPB warns, 
however, that a manufacturer may not 
schedule such orders or order material un- 
til restrictions are removed. 


YOU CAN disregard former controls on 
use of magnesium, but WPB will require 
reports from producers on production and 
shipments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a gasoline filling station 
operator, exchange inventory coupons that 
were invalidated July 15 for valid ration 
checks by presenting them to your ration 
board before November 30. The OPA says 
that hereafter replacements will have to 
be made within three months. 


YOU CAN now sell secondhand school 
busses and other local passenger transpor- 
tation equipment without restriction. The 
Office of Defense Transportation points 
out, however, that purchasers must qualify 
for certificates of war necessity in order to 
obtain gasoline supplies. 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, fail to 
re-employ a man who left to join the mer- 
chant marine. The War Shipping Admin- 
istration has ruled that merchant seamen 
have the same rights to their former jobs 
as men in the armed services. 


YOU CANNOT count on a 25 per cent 
premium in the sale of ammunition to ci- 
vilians in less-than-box lots. OPA ordered 
that in the future maximum prices shall 
be determined by dividing the full-box by 
the number of shells in a standard box. 


* * 


YOU CAN no imported 
leather-soled moccasins of the house- 
slipper type without regard to rationing. 
The OPA order, putting imported and do- 
mestic footwear on the same _ rationing 
basis, will apply only to future imports 
and sales. 


longer sell 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN rely on Treasury approval of 
your employes’ pension and profit-shar. 
ing plans even if later rulings are con- 
trary to those made in your case. The Bu. 
reau of Internal Revenue says the rulings 
do not have a retroactive effect, but that 
plans for future vears should be modified 
to conform to the rulings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a seller of used machin- 
ery and machine tools, disregard filing of 
inventory and sales reports for the 90-day 
period from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1944. 
Dealers, however, still will be required to 
register with OPA and continue to main- 
tain complete inventory and sales records, 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain higher prices in the 
sale of secondhand paperboard shipping 
containers. An increase in ceiling prices 
was allowed by OPA to stimulate a 
greater return of these containers for 
reuse. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain authorization from 
WPB regional offices for construction proj- 
ects where the original cost is not in ex- 
cess of $100,000 and for amendments not 
to exceed $100,000, provided the addi- 
tional cost is not more than 50 per cent 
of the original. Projects undertaken by 
governmental agencies and for utilities 
will continue to be processed at Wash- 
ington. 


YOU CAN, as an architect or engineer, 
disregard former governmental restrictions 
on the design of structural steel and rein- 
forced concrete for building construction. 
These restrictions were imposed by WPB 
in the early days of the war to control the 
supply of steel and large building pro- 


grams. 
* 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of com- 
mercial cooking equipment, produce cet- 
tain types of equipment without restric: 
tion and distribute them through normal 
channels. WPB reserves the right, how 
ever, to direct the distribution of specified 
amounts from any manufacturer’s pro 
duction to meet emergencies. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considé 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Untrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material, 
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This man is a 
Business Systems 
designer! 


This is Jim Chestnut. For twenty-five 
years he has been designing Ditto Busi- 
ness Systems—fitting them to particular 
and peculiar requirements. Mr. Chest- 
nut is typical of Ditto’s large staff of 
field executives—men who know how 
to design and apply Ditto Business 
Systems to fit your business. There is 
one of these men in your vicinity. It 
will pay you to— 


PRODUCTIONS For reconversion use Ditto 


—Save up to 36 hours getting change orders into 
your shop! 


PURCHASINGS Get raw materials into your 
plant 10 days faster! 


PAYROLL: All records from one single 


writing! 


ORDER-BILLING: Eliminate 90 per cent of 
all typing! 





DITTO, Inc., 2308 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 


TA 


biidénedd SYéleied 








WRITE TODAY for 
free samples showing 
how Ditto One-Writ- 
ing Business Systems 
will speed your recon- 
version problems! 











Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT RECONVERSION AID FOR WAR CONTRACTORS 


Contractors and subcontractors with 
canceled war contracts now will find it less 
of a problem than had been expected to get 
funds for reconversion. A streamlined pro- 
cedure has just been worked out to assure 
financing aid for those who have their capi- 
tal tied up in inventory or incompleted 
work. This program calls for quick loans 
from local banks, backed by Government 
guarantees, for contractors and subcon- 
tractors who cannot get fast payment from 
Government on terminated war contracts. 

Banks throughout the country are set to 
co-operate with the Government in this 
financing program. For, to bankers, recon- 
version financing is seen as something of a 
challenge. Banks will be asked to make 
more loans on terminated contracts than 
they made for war production. And many 
bankers believe that the way in which they 
meet the needs of business in the coming 
period will have a direct bearing on the ex- 
tent to which the Government in postwar 
moves into the field of business financing. 

Thus, bankers, as well as contractors and 
subcontractors, are vitally interested in the 
program of financing for reconversion. 


To begin with: What is the procedure for 
a contractor in getting a loan when 
his war contract is terminated? 


A contractor or subcontractor who is hav- 
ing his war contract canceled should first 
go to his local bank to establish credit. He 
need not wait for the actual cancellation, 
but can make preliminary arrangements. 
He should become familiar with the pro- 
cedure for contract-termination — loans, 
known as T loans. These are designed to 
help all persons with canceled war con- 
tracts who need financing assistance. But 
T loans are expected to find widest use 
among subcontractors and sub-subcontrac- 
tors who find it difficult to get quick pay- 
ments on their war contracts by presenting 
their claims through their prime contractors. 


Efforts are being made to provide those 
needing T loans with funds within 30 days 
after making formal application. That 
means that agencies involved in the loans 
are trying to eliminate red tape. Many of 
the T loans up to $500,000 can be cleared 
entirely “in the field” without having to 
go through Washington. And agencies that 
contracted for the original work, the War 
and Navy departments and the Maritime 
Commission, are instructed by the Office 
of Contract Settlement not to refuse to 
guarantee loans except in specific cases. 


When a bank receives a formal applica- 
tion for a T loan, it forwards it, along 
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with the necessary forms and application, 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of its dis- 
trict. The Federal Reserve Bank, which 
acts as the fiscal agent for the Govern- 
ment, passes the application to the agency 
that had the largest share in the war con- 
tracts involved. That agency, or its repre- 
sentative in the field, is supposed to ap- 
prove the guarantee unless there is a good 
reason not to do so. 


In getting a T loan, what does a borrow- 
er have to put up for collateral? 


As collateral, the borrowing contractor or 
subcontractor can assign to the bank the 
money that is due or is to become due on 
his terminated war contracts as well as in- 
ventories involved in the contracts. Usual- 
ly, banks’ do not require the full extent of 
these frozen assets to be put up as col- 
lateral. In general, the size of the loan that 
a contractor can get will be determined by 
the value of his claims against the Gov- 
ernment resulting from the canceled con- 
tracts. The Government has placed no 
limit on the size of a loan it will guarantee. 


The Government will guarantee up to 100 
per cent of a T loan, but usually banks do 
not ask for full guarantee. For one thing, 
the smaller the guarantee the bank re- 
quires, the more it can keep out of the in- 
terest it collects from the borrower on the 
loan. It works this way: The bank can col- 
lect up to 414 per cent interest from the 
borrower, but it must pay the Government 
a fee on its part of the guaranteed loan. If 
the Government’s percentage of guarantee 
is 80 per cent or less, the bank has a net 
yield of 4.14 per cent on the total loan. 
But, if the Government’s percentage of 
guarantee is 100 per cent, the bank gets a 
net yield of only 214 per cent. In most 
cases, the banks are expected to ask the 
Government to guarantee between 60 and 
70 per cent of T loans. 


After getting a T loan, how much time 
does a contractor or subcontractor 
have to pay it back? 


The loans may be payable on demand or in 
90 days or at any other maturity date 
agreed upon by the borrower and lender. 
But they cannot run for more than three 
years. Regardless of whether notes are 
long or short term, each is supposed to be 
paid within 30 days after the contractor 
or subcontractor receives final settlement 
from the Government on his war contracts. 
The borrowing contractor or subcontractor 
may arrange to pay back his loan by in- 
stallments. On the other land, he often 


can arrange to increase the size of the 
original loan. But the lending bank can 
put a ceiling on additional borrowings of 
the contractor or subcontractor or can re- 
quire the borrower to come back to this 
bank before getting another loan else- 
where. 


After getting a loan, a contractor must 
make quarterly reports to his bank show- 
ing the status of his terminated contracts 
and the amounts that have been paid on 
them. In addition, he must meet other re- 
quirements, such as maintaining insurance 
on his property and maintaining a certain 
amount of working capital. 


In addition to T loans, what other forms 
of financing are available to persons 
with canceled war contracts? 


Of course, many persons with terminated 
war contracts will be able to get direct 
loans from banks without resorting to the 
Government-guaranteed T loans. Banks 
in some large areas are setting up pools 
to provide financing for local businesses 
during the reconversion period. In New 
York City, 23 big banks have organized 
a $100,000,000 bank credit group to pro- 
vide additional sources of bank credit 
for small and medium-sized businesses in 
the reconversion and postwar period. Op- 
erations of this credit system are not re- 
stricted to the New York area. 


Many contractors and some _ subcon- 
tractors will be able to get quick partial 
payment on their claims in connection 
with canceled contracts and thus will find 
it unnecessary to ask for T loans. The 
Office of Contract Settlement has taken 
steps to speed up the partial payment of 
from 75 to 90 per cent of the cost in- 
curred by contractors in connection with 
terminated contracts. Arrangements also 
have been made whereby a contractor and 
the Government can work out in advance 
of actual termination an agreement on 
how much the contractor will receive on 
his contract. However, many subcontrac- 
tors, particularly those in the “lower 
tier,” still will find it quicker to get tem- 
porary financing through the machinery 
for T loans. 


The Government also has power to make 
direct loans to contractors and subcon- 
tractors who need interim financing be- 
cause of canceled war contracts. But the 
general belief now is that most war con- 
tractors and subcontractors will be able 
to take care of their immediate financing 
needs through partial payments, direct 
bank loans and T loans. 
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After theXTicker Tape 





The whistles will blow, the bells will toll—we'll shower them with ticker tape and tears of joy— 
then what? 

Then the victory they've won and all the things they've fought for will be in our hands to hold... 
We have all the weapons we could want: Productive capacity, technical skills, buying power, and need. 
How, then, could we possibly fail? 

Only by lack of planning now for total peace. 

And in this critical hour of preparedness for peace, the engineers of the basic machine tool producers 
again have a strategic part to play. 

They helped the men of government and of industry to plan the most desperate and gigantic produc- 
tion program of all time ...and they can help those same men now to solve our post-war problems 
of reconversion. 

One of these is a Bryant man. We offer his services to you. 
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DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © DIESEL ENGINES ® GENERATORS @ MOTORS @ SCALES © PUMPS © STOKERS © RAILROAD AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


its efficiency and economy in power 


duty Diesel engine which has proved 
plants throughout the nation. 
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WHEN WE DEMOBILIZE: 
LONG PROCESS AHEAD 


Shipping Shortage, War in Pacific to Delay Homecoming of Veterans 


Outlook for furloughs 
for men en route from 
Europe to fight Japan 


Men will be released from military serv- 
ice very slowly after the German war. 
Millions will be backed up in Europe, 
many with priorities for release, but with- 
out means for getting home. Other mil- 
lions will be bottled up in U.S. camps, 
lacking priorities, waiting for places to be 
put so that they can fight Japan. 

The hitch in demobilization after the 
defeat of Germany is to relate to shipping. 
Great numbers of ships will be needed to 
sii.t the men and the paraphernalia of war 
from Europe to Asia. These ships, at first, 
will carry men and materials that are to 
be used in the war against Japan. There 
will not be enough ships left over to bring 
home immediately those men entitled to 
discharge on the basis of overseas service 
or family status. This means that far 
than the indicated 250,000 
men a month will be released. 

Out of this situation is almost 
certain to grow a clamor for action. 

Millions of families are to be dis- 
appointed when their after 
long service in Africa, Italy, France 
and Germany, are stranded in Eu- 
rope. Other millions of families with 
sons in camps in this country will be 
demanding to know why those sons 
are not let out. Employers will be 
demanding that something be done 
to send men home so that they can 
ect back into their old jobs. 

\rmy authorities, aware that this 
clamor will develop, are hoping to’ 
keep it to a minimum. Some units 
are to be routed from Europe to 
the Pacific by way of the United 
States. That will speed up the dis- 
charge of men entitled to -get out. 
Also, it will give men long absent a 
chance to see their families before 
leaving to fight a second war. For 
those servicemen detained in Eu- 


few er 


sons, 
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rope by lack of shipping, educational 
courses, recreational programs, and sight- 
seeing tours are to be organized. 

As matters now stand, the outlook for 
demobilization after the German war ap- 
pears to be as follows in its detail: 

Outlook for the Army. Of the 4,500.- 
000 Army men estimated to be overseas, 
probably 2,000,000 will not be needed for 
the war in the Pacific. These could be re- 
leased in the order of priorities deter- 
mined by length of service overseas, 
number of dependent children, length of 
service in the Army, and combat awards. 
On the basis of the original plans for the 
return of 250,000 a month, eight months 
would be required to get them back to 
this country. Now the shipping shortage 
threatens to prolong the even 
more. 

‘t=n in Europe will be most numerous 
among those eligible for early discharge. 
If a man with a high priority is in a unit 
urgently needed in the Pacific, he may 


process 





—U. S. Marine Corps photo 
TIRED FIGHTER IN PACIFIC 
« « « home will take a high priority 


have to go with his unit to the Pacific 
first and be sent back to the U.S. from 
there. If he is in a unit that can be re- 
formed from the members of other units 
in the European theater, he may be placed 
in a “surplus division” and returned to 
this country. If he is in a unit that is to 
get replacements from the U.S., his entire 
unit may be brought back to this country 
to be reformed before being sent on to the 
Pacific to fight. In that case, he will be 
discharged and his place taken by an- 
other. The whole operation will be very 
complicated, and a man eligible for dis- 
charge may not know for weeks or months 
after the European war is over which way 
he will be routed home. 

Men in the Pacific also will be eligible 
for release if they have high priority and 
if they can be spared. Their chances of 
getting out soon are not as good as those 
of men in Europe, however. No entire 
units will be returned from the Pacific 
until the Japanese war is ended, though 
individuals may be sent back as 
soon as replacements are available. 


until a surplus of men can be sent 
to the Pacific, over and above those 
immediately needed to fight the 
war against Japan. 

Men in the U.S., who have not 
been overseas, will have relatively 
low priorities. Very few will get out 
of the Army as long as there is a 
chance that they will be needed 
either here or abroad. Many of them 
will be sent to the Pacific as re- 
placements. 

Probability of release also de- 
pends to some extent’ on what 
branch of the Army a man is in. 

The Army Air Forces have the 
least chance of any in the Army of 
getting out, because they are most 
likely to be needed for the Japanese 
war. Out of 2,200,000 men, more’ 
than 1,000,000 already are overseas. 
Following Germany’s defeat, the Air 
Forces will have to move combat 
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That time probably will not arrive - 
















































groups and supporting ground units from 
all over the world to the Pacific areas. 

The crews of bombers, such as the B-29s, 
Flying Fortresses and Liberators, will be in 
especially great demand. They and their 
ground units have little chance of demobi- 
lization until they can be replaced by men 
with low priorities from other branches of 
the Army or by new inductees. 

Some fighter-plane pilots also will be 
needed, but probably not so many as have 
been used in Europe. They and_ their 
ground units have a better chance to get 
out than the bomber groups. 

The Army Service Forces are likely to 


be almost as slow in obtaining release as’ 


the Air Forces. They will play a special 
part in defeating Japan. They must main- 
tain widely scattered bases and long sup- 
ply lines through jungles and mountains. 
Some. of the Service Forces units will be 
shifted from Europe to the Pacific intact. 
other units now in Iran, which have been 
maintaining the overland supply line to 
Russia, have just the experience that may 
be needed in the Philippines, the Nether- 
lands Indies and China. The reduction in 
strength of all these Service Forces units 
will be slow at first. 

The Army Ground Forces—Infantry, 
Armored Forces, Artillery—will have the 
best chance of getting out when the fight- 
ing in Europe is finished. The reason is 
that not all of these men can be used in 
the Japanese war. Men in surplus with 
high priorities can expect to be released as 
soon as ships can be found to bring them 
back to the United States. 

Outlook for the Navy. The 3,750,000 
men in the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard have been told definitely that there 
will be no general demobilization of those 
services until after the end of the war with 
Japan. Then a system of priorities similar 
to that of the Army will be placed in ef- 
fect. Meanwhile, enlisted men over 42 may 
apply for discharge. 

One prospective situation is causing 
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DEMOBILIZATION PATTERN 


Getting set for the day when millions of service- 
men will be reconverted to civilians, the Army 
is training personnel to handle separation cen- 
ters, where GI Joes will be reconverted to John 
Publics in 48 hours. 


worry. In some of the Pacific campaigns, 
Army men and marines have fought side 
by side. When the Army begins to de- 
mobilize, some of the veterans of these 
campaigns will be coming home, whereas 
marines w:th just as long service and just 
as many children will have to stay. Ma- 
rines could be put on the same basis as the 
Army, but this in turn might cause com- 
plaints in the Navy and Coast Guard. 
Therefore, the marines probably will have 
to remain in service until the Japanese 
war is over, even though their Army com- 
rades may be released. 

Outlook for officers. In the case of 
Army officers, “military necessity” will 
determine which ones are nonessential. 
These will be released as they can be 
spared. The average Army officer may not 
get back to civilian life as soon as the 





average enlisted man. Most Navy officers 
have even less chance than Army officers 
to leave the service. However, the Navy 
recently announced that it will consider 
requests for release from active duty of 
those special service officers who can be 
spared and who are not qualified, without 
considerable training, for other duties. 

Outlook for women in service. Mem- 
bers of the Women’s Army Corps will be 
released in the same order of priorities as 
the rest of the Army, but with the Corps 
treated as a separate group. Those whose 
husbands already have been released will 
be discharged upon application. Women 
in service with the Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard will not be demobilized 
until after the Japanese war is ended. 

The six months’ provision. The real 
rush for demobilization will not come until 
the Japanese war is over. Then, under the 
law, all men and women in service for the 
war emergency must be released within 
six months after the end of hostilities. To 
accomplish this, demobilization would 
have to proceed faster than it did in 1919, 
when 20 per cent of the Army and 40 
per cent of the Navy still were in service 
nine months after the Armistice. 

This time there will be the task of bring- 
ing millions of men across the great dis- 
tances of the Pacific—probably physically 
impossible within six months’ time. Also, 
as many as 1,000,000 men may be needed 
to occupy Germany and Japan. Others 
may have to clean out nests of resistance 
long after formal hostilities have ceased. 
Then there is the question of what to do 
with the world’s biggest Navy if the men 
who are manning it all go home. 

There is repeated insistence by military 
authorities that men are to be released 
just as rapidly as they can be spared and 
as soon as shipping space can be found to 
bring them home. But the obstacles are so 
great that the time required before they 
are all back in civilian life may be longer 
than most people now expect. 
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Secrets of Our Blitz Army: 
How We Ripped Through France 


Vital Roles of Gasoline Pipe Lines, Portable Bridges, Tank Carriers 


Careful planning that 
keeps supplies moving 
to fast-advancing troops 


One U.S. blitzkrieg now is history. That 
blitz cleared most of France of Germans 
in 60 days after its start. Then the blitz 
ended. War slowed down and impatience 
appeared. Why the slowdown, why not a 
lightning dash all the way to Berlin? 

The answer is that there are secrets that 
underlie lightning-fast moves in modern 
war. Those secrets relate to organization 
and supply. The new U.S. Army demon- 
strated that it knows them well. The pub- 
lic, waiting for the next blitz to get roll- 
ing, needs to know something of those se- 
crets to understand why a fast-moving war 
suddenly slowed down; why it is so diffi- 
cult to get the next blitz going. 

This illustrates what is meant: 

When the blitz was rolling in France, it 
required more than a ton of supplies for 
every man in it directly or indirectly dur- 
ing the month of fast action. Prime Min- 
ister Churchill has said that more than 
2,000,000 men are active in France. That 
meant more than 2,000,000 tons of sup- 
plies to be handled. Ammunition alone 
was fired to the extent of 150,000 tons in 





that one action. In many actions, more 
rounds of 105-mm. artillery ammunition 
were fired than were rounds of rifle ammu- 
nition. For example, Germans were plas- 
tered with 900,000 rounds of 105-mm. shells. 

Transport is the heart of a blitz, which 
moves on wheels from beginning to end. 
To show what this means: If the U.S. 
Army vehicles now operating in Europe 
were in a convoy, with regulation road 
spacing of 60 yards between vehicles, this 
convoy would extend from New York to 
San Francisco, back to New York and then 
westward to Omaha, or about two and 
one-half times across the continent. There 
must be order when vehicles in that num- 
ber are congregated in a rather small area. 
To get order, there is operated in France 
today the world’s largest-scale priority 
road system. It permits operation of what 
is called the “Red Ball Express.” 

The “Red Ball Express” moves supplies 
to the fighting front. It consists of 30 truck 
convoys. Each truck is marked with a red 
ball. The convoy moves without being 
subject to speed limit. When a red-ball 
convoy appears, all cross traffic must stop 
Military police keep the roads clear. Radio- 
equipped repair trucks cruise over the 
road, waiting for reports of damage to 
trucks in a convoy. If an express has 


FUEL FOR FIGHTERS 


Blood for the wounded, gas and oil for the tanks get the right-of-way to front lines 





trouble, it drops out of line, radios for help 
and in a few minutes is undergoing repairs. 
Sasoline is the key to all blitz opera- 
tions, and gasoline is a story by itself. One 
third of all supplies to support a blitz con- 
sists of gasoline, oi] and other lubricants 
It powers the tanks or self-propelled guns 
or tank-destroyers in action. It powers the 
convoys. It even is used by men to warm 
food, sometimes with disastrous results 
In the midst of a blitz, when a tank or 
gun or other piece of mobile equipment 
runs out of gasoline, it radios for the sup- 
ply truck and is fed gasoline out of five- 
gallon cans in the field. The supply truck, 
in turn, had been supplied by a “gasoline 
cow’—a big tank truck with five or six 
nipples. Each nipple is attached to a five- 
gallon gas can and cans are filled in a 
hurry to be rushed to the front. Empties 
then return for refills. On Lieut. Gen. 
George Patton’s sweeping end run past 
Paris, he carried a maximum fuel load, 
mostly in five-gallon cans, and, in addition, 
was supplied with 90,000 gallons of gaso- 
line by air. 
The Army’s 
depend upon another miracle of supply 
organization for their replenishment. This 
miracle is provided by the Army’s four- 
inch portable pipe line through which all 
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‘gasoline cows,” however, 
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kinds of fuel can be poured to the front. 
On D-Day at Cherbourg, Army engineers 
started laying these lines. At first, they 
were able to lay two lines, each 18 miles 
long, in one day. Soon they increased this 
rate to 36 miles a day. When the blitz was 
rolling fastest, they ran up a score of 70 
miles a day for pipe laid. This result was 
accomplished by three companies of en- 
gineers, each taking one third of the dis- 
tance. The pipe is in 20-foot lengths. The 
secret of its use, however, is in a 


special coupling, cushioned with 
synthetic rubber, which gives it 


“play” at the joints and enables 
extremely rapid construction. 

This pipe line delivers large quan- 
tities of gasoline and oil, rapidly and 
in desired quantities, near enough to 
the front to enable speedy supply. 
Parallel lines are built so that, if one 
is damaged or destroyed, the other 
will be in service. Here was the 
secret of the U.S. ability to move 
armor in greater quantities than 
ever before moved in war at a speed 
up to 100 miles a day. 

>Other “secrets” of that success: 

Tanks, in making big hops, rode 
on giant tank carriers that resemble 
the car carriers that dot U.S. high- 
ways in peacetime. When action is 
near, the tanks roli off under their 
own power, freshly supplied with 
gasoline and without worn parts 

Blown bridges are another prob- 
lem. The secret of the solution to 
this problem is in a British inven- 
tion, the Bailey Bridge. U.S. En- 
gineers had specifications of every 
bridge to be crossed. It was a simple 
matter, when a bridge was out, to 
take the 10-foot steel spans of the 
Bailey Bridge, all standardized, and 
to reconstruct the bridge in a fairly 
short time. By varying numbers of 
trusses and spans, just as in a child’s 
erector set, the bridge can be built 
to stand almost any military load. 

Germans have a habit of destroy- 
ing all telephone poles as they re- 
treat, hoping to interfere with com- 
munications. U.S. blitz planners, 
however, were all set with lines 
that need no poles and that can be played 
out as rapidly as the blitz columns move. 
This line carries three telephone and four 
telegraph circuits, all in a single rubber- 
covered cable the size of a lead pencil. Be- 
cause of a novel “scrambling” system, all 
the enemy would hear if he were to tap 
this line would be squeals and squeaks. 

At the same time, the speed of move- 
ment makes necessary an unusual number 
of detail maps in order that commanders 
can be sure of their terrain. The forces that 
moved across France had access to a sup- 
ply of 125,000,000 maps, prepared in ad- 
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vance. Waterproof and almost indestruct- 
ible, these maps were made as the result 
of months of aerial photography over en- 
emy soil and the co-ordination of thou- 
sands of pieces of information. Incidental- 
ly, Gen. Patton moved so fast at one stage 
that he outran his map supply and had to 
put in a hurry call for replenishment. 


Care of men is a basic factor in the 
U.S. blitz. This care takes many forms. 
It is founded in part upon assurance of 








adequate replacements for units that are 
cut up. It rests in part upon good medical 
sare, and, in other part, upon assurance 
of a reasonably adequate supply of food 
under almost any condition of battle. 

A major blitz “secret” that confounded 
the Germans was the U.S. Army’s ability 
to keep combat strength near to normal in 
spite of casualties. A system of replace- 
ment has been developed that assures a 
field commander, as a rule, that, despite 
the number of men lost in the action of 
one day, he will start the next day with 
replacements that bring his strength back 
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PRIME REQUISITES 
Beef and bombs in never-ending flow 


to or near par. Furthermore, these replace- 
ments, in contrast to the situation that 
often prevailed in 1918, will have had at 
lease 17 weeks of training, including some 
maneuvers. They will have been qualified 
to use the weapon they will be called 
upon to handle. The Germans, with inade- 
quate replacements, found that the genius 
of the U.S. Army for organization was 
highly disconcerting. 

Food and water supplies, vital to fast- 
moving operations, also were as- 
sured by careful planning. 

Each U.S. blitz division carries 
with it at least one water purifier 
on a truck. These purification units 
‘an go to the muddiest, most con- 
taminated stream in enemy territory 
and within a few minutes are deliv- 
ering water fit to drink for the divi- 
sion. Each unit turns out 70 gallons 
of pure water per minute. Water 
supply points for men then are clear- 
ly marked and road_ signs give 
directions to those supply points. 

Bread is provided from mobile field 
bakeries that move with the blitz, 
cooking as they go. In addition to 
the bakeries, there are field ranges 
on wheels that can cook for units 
of 50 men, and there is a portable 
stove that provides hot food for 
20 to 30 men. Of course, when a fast 
push is on and the men are in the 
field, they do the best that they can 
on K battle rations. 

Wounded men get the best pos- 
sible care even during fast-moving 
blitz operations. Hospitals on wheels 
roll along with the remainder of the 
Army. These hospitals are equipped 
in a way to enable several surgical 
teams at the front lines to work at 
the same time, so that from 80 to 
100 men can be operated on in a 
24-hour period. The badly wounded 
are carried back to evacuation hos- 
pitals by jeeps or ambulances. 

Those are some of the “secrets” 
that add up to success of the U.S.- 





is far more highly organized, far 
more heavily motorized and far bet- 
ter equipped than was the Ger- 
man blitz Army of 1940. This Army is 
backed, too, by a tactical air force that 
moves up with the troops, utilizing hastily 
laid metal air strips as landing fields. The 
result is that this Army, when set, packs 
a punch that is more powerful than the 
punch of any other army in the world. 
Like any army on wheels, however, its 
handicap is mud, and its composition is so 
intricate that the blows it delivers must 
be carefully timed for maximum effect. 
The goal for the next blitz will be 
Berlin. Some of the things that will go 
along with it are those described <.bove. 
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Acceptance by Gen. de Gaulle 
of policy of national planning 
as road to economic recovery 


A strong leftward swing is under way 
in France. This swing, as revealed in re- 
ports to Government departments here, is 
much further away from the traditional 
hasis of free capitalism than any taken 
in the U.S. 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle, formerly aligned 
with the conservatives, is going along 
with the leftward movement in order to 
hold power. How far he will want to go, 
or be forced to go, still is uncertain. He 
already has agreed upon a policy that 
calls for a large degree of state planning 
and of socialization. 

Basically, the decision now taken by 
the French is that France shall move in 
the direction of broader development of 
industry and away from a policy of at- 
tempted political and economic. stability 
based upon small-scale agriculture carried 
on by a highly conservative peasantry. 
That decision, too, is to encourage much 
more intensive development of French re- 
sources In man power and raw materials 
under state direction. 

French plans, as understood by officials 
here, involve the following: 

Banking and insurance. Credit ma- 
chinery within France is largely to be so- 
cialized. The Government intends to take 
over control of banks and insurance com- 
panies. Credit is to be created and used on 
the basis of decisions of the state, not on 
the basis of decisions by private individu- 
als. It appears from this that the so-called 
“200 families” who were supposed to rule 
France through control of credit machin- 
ery are to lose power, if they had it. 
Agriculture. Farming in France for- 
merly supported about 35 per cent of the 
population. It was deliberate national pol- 
icy to keep farms small and_ inefficient, 
with little use of machinery. Farm prices 
were held high by Government action. 
Now the policy is to be altered. Agricul- 
ture apparently is to be modernized 
through Government encouragement to 
greater use of machinery. It is to be spe- 
dalized, again by use of Government en- 
couragement. Many people may be drawn 
from the land to industry. 

Basic materials. The French Govern- 
ment is nationalizing the mining of coal, 


Iron, bauxite and phosphates. Former own- 





ers will be compensated, but on what 
basis remains to be determined. It also 
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FRANCE MOVING LEFT? 


Shift from Free Capitalism to State Control of Credit and Industry 


is not yet clear whether former managers 
will operate the Government-owned mines 
or if there will be socialization, with work- 
ers gaining a voice in management. 

Manufacturing. Plans apparently 
agreed upon, but not yet executed, call for 
the Government to take over heavy indus- 
tries, such as iron and steel and machinery 
making. They call for Government own- 
ership of power-production facilities. The 
Government plans to control the chemical 
industry. Labor is demanding a share in 
management of all of these enterprises. 
Wage rates, which were frozen in 1940, 
are to be increased, with labor demanding 
a 50 per cent increase. Regional commis- 
sions are to decide upon the percentage 
wage increase to be allowed. 

Trade. The French Government will 
control imports and direct exports on a 
planned basis. There will be a conscious 
effort to develop empire resources, to ex- 
ploit the materials and labor within the 
empire to fill as many needs in France as 
possible. Internally, trade still would be 
left on a free basis. 

In brief, the France now taking shape, 
on the basis of present plans, is a France 
operated under conscious direction of the 
Government rather than on the basis of a 
prewar type of capitalism. Private prop- 
erty will remain as an institution outside 
of the field of natural resource industries. 
There will be planned development, how- 
ever, of natural resources inside France 


and in the émpire. At the same time, to 
carry out this development, Government 
intends to direct investment and to con- 
trol prices, wages and salaries. 

The program as outlined appears to be 
regarded in France as a moderate program. 
Large labor groups would go much fur- 
ther toward socialization of all means of 
production. There is no assurance as yet 
that civil strife will not develop over is- 
sues that are involved in the plans for 
getting France back on its feet. 

Needs of French industry and of French 
people are tremendous. Their transporta- 
tion system is a shambles, with bridges 
out and rolling stock and engines de- 
stroved or moved to Germany. Machinery 
and machine tools are run down. Con- 
struction needed in great 
volume. French industry needs cotton and 


materials are 


wool before it can resume large-scale man- 
ufacture of textiles. There is need for coal 
and oil and other materials in order to get 
things going. Trucks are an urgent need. 

France holds an estimated $2,500,000,- 
000 of gold at home, in the U.S. and in 
the empire. It has about $1,000,000,000 
worth frozen in U.S. Some officials here 
insist, however, that most of these hold- 
ings are committed and are not available 
to the French Government for payment 
of bills for goods that France needs. The 
French Government promises to start off 
with far more problems than’ confronted 
the United States 12 years ago. 
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U.S. AS WORLD SALESMAN: 
EFFORTS TO PROMOTE TRADE 


Program of Vast Loans to Hold Exports at $14,000,000,000 Level 


Difficulties to be overcome 


in stepping up sales from 
prewar peak of $5,241,000,000 


Immense foreign loans, far larger than 
those after the first World War, now are 
being planned by the Administration as a 
means of financing postwar sales of U.S. 
goods abroad. A goal of $5,000,000,000 to 
$10,000,000,000 a year in loans is set. That 
is five or ten times the amount of annual 
foreign loans made in the 1920s. 

Lending at this rate will be necessary 
after the war if U.S. exports are not to 
shrink drastically from the war level, with 
repercussions on production and employ- 

“ment inside the country. Wartime exports 
now are at the rate of $14,300,000,000 a 
year, almost three times the highest peace- 
time level of the past. Of that total, 
$11,500,000,000 is being financed by Lend- 
Lease, which often amounts to a gift. 

Present official planning is directed at 
methods of trying to hold a trade level 
near that of the Lend-Lease period. That 
planning takes account of the fact that 
much of the world, including some of this 
country’s biggest former customers, will 
be broke or nearly broke when war ends. 
It also takes account of the fact that, if 
the world is to get back on its feet quickly, 
this country will have to put it there with 
goods sold on credit. 

Lauchlin Currie, Deputy Administrator 
of the Foreign Economic Administration, 
was the first official to lift the curtain on 
White House plans for financing postwar 
exports. Mr. Currie, also an administrative 
assistant to the President, outlined export 
needs to a House committee on postwar 
planning. Then, Harry Hopkins told of the 
White House conclusion that a very large 
export volume must be maintained after 
Lend-Lease stops. Now, President Roose- 
velt is selecting Donald Nelson, former 
War Production Board chairman, to serve 
as a foreign trade ambassador in the post- 
war years. 

It must be reported that tiiere is official 
skepticism outside the White House over 
this country’s ability to find markets for 
anything like $14,000,000,000 of annual 
exports after the war. The most optimistic 
non-White House estimate is that, on a 
basis of generous lending, the United 
States might be able to sell $7,000,000,000 
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LAUCHLIN CURRIE 
. .« lifted the White House curtain 


abroad for a few years. The most ever 
sold in the past, in peacetime, was $5,241,- 
000,000 in 1929. 

The ambitious plan now offered proposes 
a vast world development underwritten 
by the American dollar. This underwriting 
would be done by the following agencies: 

Lend-Lease. Aid to allies under Lend- 
Lease will end with the war, but Section 
3-C of the Lend-Lease Act permits war- 
time contracts to be filled on a credit basis 
for three years after July 1, 1945, or until 
mid-1948. Such contracts must be negoti- 
ated before next July. The idea now is to 
use Lend-Lease as a springboard to expand 
sales of U.S. goods, and, at the same 
time, to keep American industry at work 
on Lend-Lease contracts. 

Negotiations are being conducted with 
Russia for postwar fulfillment of Lend- 
Lease orders. China is prepared to accept 
any volume of goods that will be offered. 
France, too, is looking for postwar credits, 
and Italy might qualify for Lend-Lease ad- 
vances if she becomes a full ally. Sugges- 
tions also are being made for Great Britain 
to continue Lend-Lease contracts, but the 
British are shy about taking on a heavier 
foreign debt. 

‘“arld Bank. Before Lend-Lease finally 
winds up operations, the proposed Interna- 


tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment would be in working order, 
With an authorized capital of $10,000,000, 
000, this agency could guarantee loans 
that might provide for the sale of $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of U.S. goods annually for 
three or four years. 

Export-Import Bank. The Administra- 
tion, in the Export-Import Bank, also has 
an operating agency that now guarantees 
loans to foreign countries and their citi- 
zens. The White House is reported ready 
to support the expansion of this Bank’s 
lending authority from $700,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000 or more. At the same time, 
repeal of the Johnson Act, which bans 
loans to countries that defaulted on their 
old war debts, is suggested so that the 
governments of Britain, France, Russia 
and other countries can participate in 
financing underwritten by the Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

The World Bank, Export-Import Bank 
and a new form of Lend-Lease would be 
used together to start dollars flowing out 
of the United States so that foreigners 
could purchase much-needed and much- 
wanted United States goods. With this 
start, planners hope that private investors 
will trail along, this time making sure 
that their funds are going into produc- 
tive enterprises. 

The program, however, would not be a 
blank check written in Washington. The 
Administration is not disposed to under- 
write world commerce without strings, and 
proposes to impose definite conditions on 
world trade as the price for United States 
support. 

Blocked balances. One of the first con- 
ditions would be to end the prewar and 
wartime practice of “blocking” payments 
for goods. England, for example, now owes 
millions of pounds to India, Latin America 
and other countries for the goods she has 
bought during war. These pounds cannot 
now be spent anywhere, and, perhaps, may 
be spent in postwar only for British goods. 
The Administration recognizes the diff- 
culty in thawing these frozen balances, but 
is prepared to insist that, in all future 
transactions, selling countries can spend 
their proceeds wherever they wish. The 
proposed International Monetary Fund 
would play a part in this program. 

Stable currencies. Another U.S. condi- 
tion is to be that foreign countries end 
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currency manipulations and stop using 
money as a trade weapon. The British 
would be expected to keep the pound near 
ihe present value of $4. An end to barter 
deals, import quotas and other trade con- 
trols also would be required. 

Price agreements. Stabilized prices for 
basic commodities is another plank in the 
postwar trade platform. This country is 
working on proposals for wheat and cot- 
ton. A postwar oil compact already is be- 
fore the Senate. Others may come for 
metals, rubber, vegetable oils, fibers and 
additional materials. 


There, in brief, is the postwar trade plan 


now being formed. U.S. dollars would be 
generously supplied if, in turn, each other 
country agrees to treat all countries equal- 
ly. It is Secretary of State Hull’s recipro- 
cal trade program enlarged. And it is just 
at this point that the plan begins to hit 
snags, that skeptical questions arise. These 
questions point to great practical difficul- 
ties ahead. 

Difficulties in exporting. Farm prod- 
ucts promise to become the first hard prob- 
lem. The Government already is buying 
wheat and cotton to maintain prices. Ulti- 
mately, those stocks must be sold to for- 
eigners at a loss. When that time comes, 
charges of United States “dumping” can 
be expected from other crop-producing 
lands. 

Foreign sales of U.S. farm surpluses will 


be difficult in any event. Great Britain has 
agreed to buy food surpluses from Aus- 
tralia, Canada and New Zealand and is re- 
ported to be negotiating with Argentina. 
Those deals will narrow the market for 
United States agricultural products and 


may tend to crowd United States 
wares out of nations selling food to 


Britain. 

Loans to bolster U.S. exports also may 
be difficult to place in the volume now 
planned. Britain is determined to reduce, 
not add to, her debt. Russia will buy only 
what definitely can be paid for. Latin- 
American countries hedge foreign invest- 
ments with restrictions to protect their 
own people. France is showing signs of 
caution. 

Difficulties with imports. The tough- 
est problem, however, is the fact that this 
country wants to sell so much, but needs 
to buy so little. Yet, if exports are to ap- 
proach $14,000,000,000 a year, imports 
eventually must reach that level. 

The chart shown below reveals the dif- 
ficulties ahead. Even in this year, when 
United States agents are scouring the 
world for raw materials for war, imports 
promise to amount to only $4,000,000,- 
000. 

For postwar, trade planners count on 
tourist travel to put $2,000,000,000 or more 
a year into foreign hands. That would en- 
tail more than twice the amount of travel 
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in 1929, when tourists spent $843,000,000 
abroad. Suggestions also have been made 
to produce less coal, iron, metals, oil and 
timber in this country and buy more from 
abroad. Then, domestic prosperity would 
be expected to boom the demand for other 
foreign goods. 

Even this would promise a trade far 
short of present levels. On balance, the 
United States always has received more 
dollars from foreigners than have been 
paid to foreigners. In 1929, for example, 
receipts exceeded outlays by $786,000,000, 
even with shipping payments, immigrant 
remittances and travel added to imports. 
The merchandise balance that year is in- 
dicated on the chart. 

The postwar trend will be to tip the bal- 
ance even more toward the United States. 
Before the war, other countries carried 
most of the goods. Today, the U.S. 
merchant marine is the largest on the 
seas. Before the war, silk and rubber were 
two of the most important import items. 
Today, they can be produced synthetically 
at home. 

Prewar trade in the ‘20s was balanced 
by large private foreign loans, many of 
which were defaulted. In the ’30s, exports 
were supported by Treasury gold _pur- 
chases. Now, the Administration is plan- 
ning to float exports again with loans, 
without any clear solution for the import 
problem. 
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PROSPECT FOR NEW AUTOS 


Production of Cars for Civilians Unlikely Before Spring or Summer 


Higher prices, little change 
in models at first. Rationing 
until the output increases 


When the war with Germany ends, mil- 
lions of American families will be asking: 

When can we get a new car? Optimistic 
talk about reconversion has led many to 
believe that the auto industry can start 
turning out new models almost as soon as 
war work is curtailed. Already, many ques- 
tions are being raised as to how much the 
new cars will cost, what they will look like 
and who will be able to buy them. 

The outlook. Uncertainties still cloud 
the outlook, but, in general, it is: 

Time. If Germany is defeated by year 
end, 1944, first new cars should appear by 
April or May of 1945. 

_Price. New cars will cost consumers at 
least as much as the 1942 models. 

Appearance. There will be little change 
in appearance from 1942 models. 

Volume of output. Supply of cars will 
fall far short of demand. It may not be 
possible to produce more than 2,000,000 
the first year, against a peak peacetime 
passenger-car output of around 4,500,000. 

When production will be resumed. 
This is uncertain while the war with Ger- 
many is on. One company that manufac- 
tures lower-priced cars estimates that it 
can turn out new cars within three months 
after it stops war production. But, for most 
companies, the period of reconversion is 
likely to be longer. And all of these will not 
be able to start at the same time. This is why: 

Some will continue to have unfilled war 
orders that must be filled at the same 
time they are trying to make new cars. It 
will take weeks to clear out war produc- 
tion machinery and install machines for 
making cars. New machines will be needed, 
and machine-tool manufacturers will be 
swamped with orders that cannot be filled 
immediately. There will be new problems 
of engineering caused by scarcities of some 
materials used in prewar cars. 

As a result, some companies will get a 
jump in volume production over others. 
All will strive to get out at least a few 
new models for consumers to see, but the 
family wanting a new car may have to 
wait a long time for the make it wants. 

What new cars will cost. A car that 
cost $900 in 1941 jumped to around $1,100 
in 1942. Whether the new cars can be 
sold at the 1942 price is a matter of argu- 
ment. Chester Bowles, head of Office of 
Price Administration, says prices should 
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be the same as for 1942 models. The in- 
dustry talks about increases of 15 to 20 
per cent above 1942 levels to offset higher 
labor and material costs. An increase of 15 
per cent over 1942 prices would make the 
car that cost $900 in 1941 cost more than 
$1,250 in 1945. OPA will be under strong 
pressure to raise new-car prices above the 
1942 levels. If the “little steel’ formula is 
changed to permit a general rise in wage 
rates, OPA probably will not be able to re- 
sist that pressure. 

There has been much talk of a $500 car. 
One manufacturer has announced that he 
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Who will get a new car. Demand for 
new cars will be so great that it may be 
many months after production is resumed 
before the average motorist will be per- 
mitted to buy. Continued rationing, either 
by the Government or by the industry, is 
contemplated until the gap between sup- 
ply and demand is narrowed. While the war 
with Japan still is on, the War Production 
Board, under Julius A. Krug, will continue 
to maintain control over materials, The in- 
dustry assumes that about 2,500,000 of the 
first cars manufactured will be sold on a 
Government-controlled quota basis. 
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. . . caution will precede the go signal. 


will make a lower-priced car, but the price 
is not likely to be as low as $500. 

Appearance. Only a few models will 
be produced at first, and these will look 
a good deal like 1942 models. Some fender, 
hood and radiator changes can be ex- 
pected to distinguish the new cars from 
the old, but no important structural dif- 
ferences are planned. Old dies and designs 
will be used in the beginning. 

Talk of radical, streamlined models is 
premature. Also, improvements such as 
air-conditioning and low gas-consumption 
motors come later. The postwar trend is 
expected to be toward lighter cars—utiliz- 
ing aluminum, magnesium and plastics— 
but major changes such as these will come 


_after the early demand for new cars has 


been partly filled. First new cars will have 
synthetic rubber tires. 


Meanwhile, though automobiles are be- 
ing scrapped at the rate of about 4,000 a 
day, the country’s transportation system 
runs along without serious interruption. 
Officials estimate that, by the end of this 
year, the supply of privately owned pas- 
senger cars will have dropped to 23,750,000, 
a figure well above the 20,000,000 consid- 
ered essential to the civilian economy. 
However, there is some danger that good 
cars will become concentrated in the hands 
of nonessential drivers, since the cars of 
war workers and other essential drivers 
are wearing out faster. 

As matters now stand, there is no plan 
to authorize manufacture of new cars be- 
fore Germany is defeated. This means that 
no new cars can be expected before next 
spring at the earliest, and possibly not 
before next summer, 
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Operating a pipe line involves 
much more than pumping oil into 
one end and pumping it out at the 
other. For example, in the new 
refined products pipe line extending 
from Texas to the eastern seaboard, 
many different petroleum prod- 
ucts may be moving “‘end-to-end”’ 
through the same pipe. 

Obviously, station operators have 
to follow the flow of each ‘“‘ship- 
ment” very closely. Any trouble in 
equipment must be detected im- 
mediately, and corrective measures 
promptly taken. 

Because of experience on similar 
lines, Westinghouse engineers were 
called upon to assist the pipe line 
engineers in designing a complete 
control system for all twenty-nine 
stations. Result—compact desks 











* WESTINGHOUSE 


Keeping a finger 


which give each operator a com- 
plete picture of the piping and equip- 
ment layout of the station. A hot 
bearing, excessively high or low 
line pressure, or one of many other 
dangerous conditions causes a 
warning bell to ring—and a light to 
flash on the control desk—definitely 
locating the exact seat of trouble. 
In many cases the faulty equipment 
is taken out of service automatically. 

So unfailing and dependable is 
the control that operators call it the 
“pipe line nurse’’. 

This is a typical example of West- 
inghouse Engineering Service for a 
specific industry. It’s a service that’s 
equally well equipped to solve any 
power problem for your industry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production expe- 
rience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 


These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, mainte- 
nance, material substitution. 


Put this service to work on 
your present problems... let these 
men work with your engineers in 
planning for reconversion to 
postwar needs. J-91046 
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New Reconversion Argument 
Over the Future of War Plants 


The map above tells part of the story 
of a brewing controversy. That contro- 
versy concerns the postwar use to be made 
of war plants that can be converted. 

A group of Western and Southern Sena- 
tors now demands that Government “freeze” 
these plants in 11 industrial States of the 
East and Midwest. They want to bar sale 
or lease of any war plant in these States 
for peacetime use unless there is agree- 
ment to scrap a like amount of old plant. 

Here are the seeds of a new national is- 
sue. The issue is related to concentration of 
industry in the United States and to the 
possibility that political pressure may be 
used to try to decentralize that industry. 
It is an important issue because Congress 
has power, under the new Surplus Property 
Law, to veto sale of any war plant costing 
more than $5,000,000. Congress cannot, 
however, interfere with lease of war plants 
for a five-year period. 

The power of a political coalition could 
be used to try to force a national subsidy 
for operation of war plants constructed in 
the West and South, where those plants in 
postwar might not otherwise be in a posi- 
tion to compete with the plants of the na- 
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tion’s main industrial areas. Senators say 
that in those 66 industrial areas, located 
in 11 States, are to be found 46,000,000 
persons living on 2 per cent of the nation’s 
land area. They want Government to do 
something to reverse what they say is a 
trend toward concentration of industry 
that the war accelerated. 

The map shows where more than $7,- 
000,000,000 of federal-financed war plant, 
financed by Defense Plant Corp., is located. 

East North Central. These States have 
$2,656,000,000 of plant for making en- 
gines, automotive equipment, steel, high- 
test gasoline, machine tools. 

Middle Atlantic. Here DPC has in- 
vested $1,340,000,000, largely in aircraft, 
steel, radio, aluminum. 

These two industrial regions, plus New 
England, contain all of the States, except 
for Maryland, in which the Senators 
would freeze plant sale or lease. They 
have more than half of the DPC plant in- 
vestment for the nation. 

West South Central. Here in the South, 
however, in Texas, and Louisiana princi- 
pally, there is an $890,000,000 Defense 
Plant Corp. investment in synthetic rub- 


ber, high-test gasoline, tin, magnesium, 

Rocky Mountain. Utah and Nevada 
have huge plants, one for steel, the other 
for magnesium, both of which would re- 
quire Government aid for operation. The 
investment: $475,000,000 in these plants 
and a few others. 

Pacific. Here the huge plants are air- 
craft, shipbuilding and aluminum. 

Otherwise, the investment is scattered. 
The pattern merely shows what has been 
known all of the time. This is that war 
plants were concentrated in the industrial 
regions, the regions that already were the 
center of the labor supply, the transport 
facilities and the parts producers. 

What now is to become more apparent 
is that the regions not yet favored by in- 
dustrialization are beginning to stir po- 
litically with a demand that Government 
do something to aid in their industrializa- 
tion. Many nonindustrial States have lost 
population to industrial States during the 
war. Others, such as California, Washing- 
ton and Oregon, have gained popula- 
tion in war industries and are worried 
about unemployment if Government- 
owned plants close down. 

Muscle Shoals, the one big Government 
investment of World War I, eventually 
became TVA. This war is providing @ 
whole group of Muscle Shoals with uncer- 
tainty about their future. Politics is to 
play a part in that future. 
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CONTEST FOR ‘STAY-AWAY’ VOTE 


Efforts of Both Candidates to Attract Millions Who Don’t Plan to Ballot 


How small percentage of 
absentees could decide a 
close presidential race 


The 1944 presidential campaign, now in 
its last month, has resolved itself into a 
search for the missing voter. 

Voters apparently are planning to stay 
away from the polls by the millions on 
Noy. 7. The Gallup Poll indicates that, of 
60,300,000 civilians. eligible to vote, only 
89,500,000 expect to vote. This is 10,300,- 
000 fewer than voted four years ago, 6,100,- 
000 under 1936, and 300,000 under 1932. 

Reasons for this mass disfranchisement 
of the voters by themselves are twofold: 
Wartime apathy, and registration difficul- 
ties growing ott of absence from custom- 
ary residence. 

Both President Roosevelt and Governor 
Dewey now are reaching out desperately to 
attract those millions of prospective stay- 
aways. Whichever candidate loses might 
have been the winner if only he had re- 
ceived the vote of a small percentage of 
those stay-aways. Why this is true was 
shown by last week’s poll of sentiment 
among many of the 39,500,000 civilians 
expected to vote. This showed: 

ROOSCVElE. ceasessssssaseseecnseies a 51 per cent 

Weweg 6 cee core 49 per cent 

In terms of individual civilian voters 
now expected to go to the polls, this 
means that Mr. Roosevelt now is leading 
by a mere 700,000. Either man, either 
party, can win. These seem now to be the 
factors that will decide the winner, that 
will influence the size of the vote which is 
to be the determining factor in who wins: 

Noamocrats. The estimated 39,500,000 
civilian voters do not include the service 
vote. It now is obvious that there will be 
a larger soldier vote than once expected, 
but how large, no one knows. Political ex- 
perts say that Mr. Roosevelt may get a 
majority of the soldier vote. But he may 
not get enough to make up for the civilian 
stay-aways. 

A candidate will need 52 per cent of the 
popular vote to swing the necessary’ elec- 
toral votes. Four years ago, President 
Roosevelt took 55 per cent. He took 62.5 
per cent in 1936, and 59 per cent in 1932. 
The difference between his 51 per cent 
today and the earlier percentages is to be 
found among those millions of prospective 
stay-aways. They are segments of white- 
collar workers, women, farmers, war work- 
ers, of Negroes and other large voting 
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—Harris Ewing 
SENATOR BALL 
... no telling at this time 


blocs. They are not expected to vote for 
Mr. Dewey, for the most part. But, unless 
they can be swung into the Democratic 
column again, or at least a substantial 
part of them, Mr. Dewey could win. 
-snublicans. Mr. Dewey was warned 
that he, too, faces an absentee problem. 
It has to do with those Republican inde- 
pendents who once followed Wendell Will- 
kie, who think the party and its leaders 
must take a bold, forthright stand on in- 
ternational issues. Governor Dewey and 
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—Carlisle in New York Herald-Tribune 
OH! SO THEY WEREN‘’T GOING 
TO USE POISON GAS 





many a supporter believed he had satis- 
fied the party on this score. But one Re- 
publican with a following who still is un- 
satisfied is the party’s young international- 
ist, the Minnesota Senator, Joseph H. Ball. 
He said the Republican candidate had 
not convinced him that he has sufficiently 
strong convictions about foreign policy. 
For how many independents Senator Ball 
may speak, there is no telling at this time. 

Meanwhile, both candidates delivered 
major addresses last week, directed chiefly 
to those millions of voters who are threat- 
ening to stay away from the polls. Here is 
what each candidate said: 

The President. Mr. Roosevelt declared 
he would be sorry to have a small turnout 
of voters re-elect him. He scorned critics 
who had said he would abolish free elec- 
tions. No one ever will deprive Americans 
of the right to vote, he said, except Amer- 
icans themselves, and only then by not 
voting. He appealed particularly to women 
to vote and to get their families to vote. 

Some Republican accusations also were 
answered by the President. There was a 
detailed answer, from the demobilization 
act and other records, to Mr. Dewey’s 
charge that the Administration planned to 
keep men in the armed forces to avoid un- 
employment. The President cited plans for 
speedy demobilization. Such charges, he 
said. led to weakened morale. 

He also took note of the Communist 
issue, declaring he wanted the support of 
no group espousing a foreign ideology, 
however much he respected the Russian 
people. The President charged that 13 Re- 
publican Congressmen had mailed 3,000,- 
000 copies of a statement linking him with 
the Communists. Fear propaganda, he 
said, is not new among rabble rousers and 
fomenters of class hatred who seek to 
destroy democracy. 

Th~ Governor. Mr. Dewey also was 
swinging into issues close to masses of 
potential voters. Earlier, he lambasted the 
New Deal for senility. For nonperform- 
ance, for abuse of power and for depend- 
ence upon special interests. At the same 
time, he promised virtually what Mr. 
Roosevelt offers as to social welfare and 
international policy. Mr. Dewey’s problem, 
in this last month of campaigning, is to lay 
down a progressive program that will go be- 
yond what Mr. Roosevelt is doing or 
promises to do for the country. This prob- 
lem the challenger now is taking up boldly. 

His first subject, in line with this ap- 
proach, was taxes. Mr. Dewey assailed the 
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Banish the noise demons and you can 
help eliminate costly mistakes 


economical ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone. 

- Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of 
all noise striking its surface, thanks 
to the 484. deep holes in each 12” by 
12” unit of this fibrous material. This 
high efficiency is permanent—not even 
repainting can affect it. Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone is quickly installed and 
easily maintained. And it’s an excel- 
lent reflector of light. 


T is easy to make errors in office 
work now when staffs are stretched 
thin and work is piled high. A noisy 
office means more errors because the 
thought-diverting clatter of the noise 
demons makes it hard to think clearly 
and work efficiently. It will pay you 
to rid your office of the noise demons 
and help eliminate the cost and irri- 
tation of the errors they cause. You 
can solve this noise problem with an 


New Free Booklet gives all the facts. 
Write te Armstrong Cork Company, 
8610 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


makers of 


Made by the . 
F/ and Asphalt Tile 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 








New Deal for keeping the country lost in 
a confusion of tax policies. He called for 
postwar simplification and reduction of 
individual and business taxes. The Goy- 
ernor promised that, if the Republicans 
win, the income tax will be lifted from the 
man who makes as little as $11 a week. 
Lower corporation taxes were promised 
also, as well as the elimination of most 
excise taxes. The Dewey tax program and 
one put out by the White House were 
made public almost simultaneously. We 
give you a point-by-point analysis of these 
proposals on page 53. 

And, thus, both candidates sought to 
lure an electorate that had its eyes on the 
war, instead of on the polls. The President 
could report progress. 

Labor. Mr. Roosevelt had swung lead- 
ers of the nation’s 1,500,000 railroad work- 
ers back imto the Democratic column. 


—Acme 


MRS. ROOSEVELT 


Assumed a new role 


They are the most independent of all union 
labor. Once he and they were warm 
friends. Then there was disagreement over 
wages. The Army seized the railroads to 
prevent a strike. Feeling was bitter. But to 
the White House last week went the heads 
of the rail brotherhoods. When they left, 
the old friendship had been resumed. And 
they had decided to try to re-elect Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Farmers. Much more elusive is the farm 
vote, but the White House has hopes in 
that direction too. The first White House 
Conference on Rural Education, attended 
by about 200 educators and farm leaders, 
was held last week. Both Mrs. Roosevelt 
and the President took an active part. 
Earlier, Mrs. Roosevelt had told her press 
conference that she probably had no in- 
fluence upon the campaign. The President 
told the rural education group he stood 
for federal aid for rural schools, higher 
standards, State and local control. 

White House meetings suck as _ these, 
and radio speeches, probably will be as 
close as the President will get to public 
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appearances in the campa. here has 
been much clamor among Democrats for 
his appearance at rallies. Indications at the 
White House are that the wartime ban on 
travel and public appearances will be 
maintained. 

G.O.P. travel. Mr. Dewey, however, is 
not overlooking such opportunities. Be- 
sides the Western swing that he recently 
completed and his trip last week end to 
West Virginia, Governor Dewey will go 
into the Midwest for personal appearances. 
He will speak at Minneapolis on October 
24, and at Chicago on the following night. 
There may be other stops in the farm belt 
during this trip. Republican plans now 
call for the Governor to address a windup 
rally the night of November 4 in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. 

However, in large measure, both presi- 
dential candidates are leaving the stump- 





“—Underwood & Underwood 
VOTER ON RAILS 
Resumed an old friendship 


ing to their vice-presidential running 
mates. Both of these are doing their full 
share to arouse the voters. 

Mr. Truman. The Democrats’ Senator 
Harry S. Truman of Missouri, is making 
a 7,500-mile tour. He scheduled major 
speeches for Los Angeles, Seattle, Peoria 
and Boston, with stops between. His 
theme: The vital role of Mr. Roosevelt 
in victory and in peace. 

Mr. Bricker. The Republicans’ Gover- 
nor John W. Bricker, of Ohio, is appearing 
before hundreds of audiences in the West 
and Midwest. Sometimes he speaks 10 
times in a day. His favorite theme: The 
New Deal is spending so extravagantly 
that, if it is continued, representative gov- 
ernment and free enterprise are doomed. 

As might be expected, all of these efforts 
to win voters—at least to make voters out 
of people who don’t want to be bothered— 
are expensive. Elections cost money. There 
was much peering into campaign funds 
last week, and charges and countercharges. 
There was much sound and fury—all part 
of the democratic process. 
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Centrifugally-cast parts 
of Ampco Metal 
lengthen life of machinery 


To the basic advantage of Ampco Metal — its ex- 
ceptional resistance to wear, shock, fatigue, and cor- 
rosion — the centrifugal casting process adds plus 
values. Cast under pressures 50 to 300 times as 
great as in sand casting, Ampco centrifugally cast 
parts are the practical equivalent of “liquid forg- 
ings” — 100% sound (avoiding costly rejections), 
closer to finished size (saving metal). The Ampco 
organization furnishes all types of machining ... 
rough, semi-finished, or ready for assembly ... 
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AND FAILURE 


fabricated from an engineered alloy under close 

metallurgical control. . .. Let Ampco’s broad facil- 
ities and experience play a constructive part in plan- 
ning your post-war product. Write for bulletins 
and services of a competent field engineer. A-6 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 


Department US-10 


AMPCO METAL — a 
superior aluminum 
bronze to meet your re- 


quirements. 


AMPCOLOY — general 


industrial bronzes. 


SPECIAL COPPER- 


BASE ALLOYS. 


* Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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- This country today stands without a 
real rival as the world’s greatest naval 
power. Japan, Germany and Italy have 
lost, or will lose, their navies in the present 
war. Much of the French Navy is de- 
stroyed. Only the U. S. and Britain will 
retain navies of major size, and in combat 
tonnage the American Navy is more than 
twice as big as the British. In total ton- 
nage, it is three times as large. 

The Pictogram shows the relative stand- 
ing of the American and British navies in 
combat ships. The United States has an 
estimated 4,500,000 tons of such ships, as 
compared with an estimated 2,200,000 
tons for the British Navy. 

Here is a comparison of estimated 
strength in the various classes of ships: 

U.S. Britain 


Battleships 26 15 
First-line aircraft carriers 20 6 
Other aircraft carriers 80 40 
Cruisers 57 63 
Destroyers and escorts 700 8330 
Submarines 206 90 


The U.S. has nearly twice as many 
battleships, and more than twice as many 
aircraft carriers, destroyers and_ sub- 
marines. Only in cruisers is Britain ahead. 

Also, the American Navy far exceeds 
the British Navy in the following respects: 

Range. This country has built thou- 
sands of auxiliary craft, which serve as 
floating bases and permit the Navy to re- 
main at sea almost indefinitely. In all, the 
U.S. Navy has more than 4,000 ships, 
totaling 10,000,000 tons—probably three 
times the British Navy’s total. 

Naval air power. The U.S. also has 
pioneered in making the aircraft carrier 
the striking arm of the modern fleet. Of 
the British Navy’s carriers, all but the six 
largest were built in the U. S. Thirty per 
cent of the British naval pilots were trained 
here. The U. S. Navy, with 100 or more 
aircraft carriers, has a powerful striking 
force that the British cannot match. 

Technical development. The American 
Navy makes the maximum use of every 
new scientific device. Into the biggest, 
newest battleships, such as the Missouri, 
this country has put the latest and most 
effective fire control, propulsion ma- 
chinery, guns and armor that science can 
supply. British method is to design and 
build sturdy, powerful and simple ships, 
leaving off mechanisms and gadgets that 
might complicate operations in combat. 

The U.S. and British navies are in no 
sense rivals, but work in close collabora- 
tion. After this war, with their network 
of sea and air bases extending around the 
world, these two navies will have a degree 
of supremacy never before seen. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.”’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 








Not only are there two different philosophies of 
government but two different forces behind the Re- 
publican and Democratic nominees for the Presidency. 

The voter sees only the personalities or hears only 
their voices. 

Yet behind each nominee are men who will come 
into the ascendancy after election. 

Who will sit in government—in places of power and 
influence—if Governor Dewey is elected? And who 
will be in the saddle if President Roosevelt wins a 
fourth term? 

Neither group is at present susceptible of identifica- 
tion in its entirety. Nor can we foresee exactly the tide 
that will sweep in with the election victory of either 
nominee. 

But certain forces are discernible now. They emerge 
out of the campaign itself and out of the last eleven 
years or more of domestic strife. The war and peace 
issues are not fully crystallized as yet. We do know, 
however, what the trends of domestic conflict have 
been and very likely will be. 


Men Behind Dewey: Behind Governor Dewey, 
for instance, are some men who, while deploring the 
New Deal habit of name-calling and the argumen- 
tum-ad-hominem type of debate which we have been 
witnessing these last few years, nevertheless seem to 
have descended to the same level of campaigning. 
We hear Sidney Hillman called with scorn a “Rus- 
Sian pants-presser” and we are reading diatribes 
against “foreign born” in our midst, with consider- 
able emphasis on foreign names and with an ob- 
vious emphasis, too, on “Americans.” This merely in- 
tensifies class hatreds and class warfare—the very 
thing of which Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration has 
frequently been accused during the last eleven years. 
In America there is no distinction in citizenship be- 
tween American-born and foreign-born. 

Behind Governor Dewey are some men who are 
opposed to trade unionism and who have fought it at 
every turn, using the courts and every device imagi- 


nable to frustrate collective bargaining. 
Behind Governor Dewey are some men who do not 


WHICH OF TWO FORCES? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 






care one whit about world economic stabilization and 
who want a resumption of economic nationalism with 
high tariffs and an America that virtually closes out 
foreign trade. Already the Republican platform re- 
verts to log-rolling processes by insisting on Congres- 
sional approval of all trade agreements—a simple 
method of nullifying them altogether. The Re- 
publican protectionists of the old school are still vocal, 
powerful, and ready to handicap any effort toward 
a continuation of reciprocal trade arrangements. 


Effects of Bigotry: Behind Governor Dewey 
are some men whose social as well as sociological 
viewpoint is as reactionary as that of the Bourbons 
of the Louis XVI era—men who learn nothing as 
revolution sweeps the world. These men of today still 
think that a republic can survive if millions of its citi- 
zens are ostracised by reason of race or creed or color. 

What’s the use of blinking the fact that a deep- 
seated social struggle has been going on during this 
last decade and that the Bourbons of our time have 
succeeded only in helping to breed CIO’s and PAC’s 
and to keep open festering sores that have been threat- 
ening national unity even in time of war? 

Behind Governor Dewey, on the other hand, are 
Republicans of the progressive type, too, Republicans 
of tolerance and breadth, men who would have the 
courage if given public office to administer their 
trusts fairly. How many of them will hold office? 
How many of them will be given an opportunity to 
uphold the policies, for instance, of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee, which has made the 
first constructive start—clumsy though it has been at 
times—toward a removal of the barriers to economic 
opportunity that have long been placed in the paths 
of the colored citizens in every section of the country? 

Much depends not only on Governor Dewey's 
readiness to do battle with the reactionary elements 
in his own party, even as President Roosevelt has 
done, but on the kind of appointees who are given 
full power to use governmental authority. 

What kind of judges would Governor Dewey s¢- 
lect? Would he swing the pendulum clear back to the 
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“\ wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Choice of President involves not just the individual nominee but also the forces 
behind him—Important to know which men back of each candidate will 


Ww 


be in ascendancy and hold governmental power after election. 


judges who denied labor every petition or used the 
power of injunction to break down the exercise by 
collective bargaining units of their economic power? 
It was the Republican party which many years ago 
passed the LaGuardia-Norris anti-injunction law. To 
be sure, it has been mischievously interpreted by a 
New Deal Supreme Court recently but the basic pur- 
pose of that statute was sound. Will new judges arouse 
the ire of the workers again by using the courts to 
deny the rights of labor? Whether we like it or not, 
there are millions of labor union men to whom the 
answer to that question is vital and they will look 
beyond Governor Dewey to see who may be coming 
in with him for the federal bench. 


Men Behind Roosevelt: We know the forces 
behind President Roosevelt. Some have been enlight- 
ened on the side of social reform. There can be no 
doubt that the social security law and the minimum 
wage law have been broadly beneficial. We know also 
that certain reforms in the marketing of securities and 
the regulation of banking practices have been in the 
public interest. They were inevitable and long overdue. 

But behind the Roosevelt Administration are also 
sinister forces—some men who apparently prefer 
economic chaos to stability, men without a sense of 
responsibility and with a secret attachment for Marx- 
ian philosophies and state socialism. We have on 
the bench not only in the Supreme Court but in the 
federal courts below some men with no respect for 
constitutional precedents or custom or legislative pow- 
er, men who have carried “judicial interpretation” to 
an extreme which can only arouse more bitterness 
and more passion from the conservative side. This 
is not the road to internal peace. 

Extremists in the Roosevelt Administration have 
been permitted to play fast and loose with govern- 
mental power. They have abused public office, and 
their excuse—that the end justifies the means or that 
the provocation by their economic opponents has 
been great—does not condone their conduct. 

The forces back of the Roosevelt Administration 
in some instances are morally as corrupt as those we 


used to see behind Republican Administrations. To 
make an open alliance with labor unions for political 
purposes, to accept their political and financial aid in 
violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act, and to bestow special priv- 
ileges and favors on the groups which go out and reg- 
ister the voters and drag them to the polls through 
maintenance-of-membership powers granted by the 
Roosevelt Administration, is to undermine confidence 
in the freedom of elections. 

Behind the Roosevelt candidacy are some public 
officials and others hostile to the system of private 
capitalism and private initiative, men who do not at 
heart believe in risk capital but only in government 
mastery of the citizen and his economic life. 


Take Your Choice: Which of these forces will 
acquire power after the election? 

The voter who places his faith in President Roose- 
velt can only hope that in his final term—if it be final 
—he will realize at last that the character of his Ad- 
ministration must now be materially transforméd if 
he is to win a memorable place in history. 

The voter who places his faith in Governor Dewey 
can only hope that he will rise courageously above 
the class-conscious groups, so many of whom are fur- 
nishing the financial sinews of his campaign, and re- 
member that a President of the United States who 
wants to take his place in the ranks of our great Presi- 
dents must above all be fair to poor and rich alike, to 
the under-privileged as well as the special-privileged, 
and be mindful always that America was founded by 
brave men who were victims of religious persecution. 

The next President of the United States must en- 
vision only an America whose sons of every race and 
creed and color are giving their lives each day so 
that the Government of the United States shall be 
free—so that it shall never belong to any group of 
proprietors irrespective of religion or social position 
or lineage or wealth. It must be a Government to 
which any honest man or woman may aspire and a 
Government that truly represents all of the people— 
all of the time. 














STERY SHIP? 


Not exactly—but she’s a very 
different lady from most 
10,000-ton steamers! 





CONCEALED IN HER HULL are huge 
refrigerated holds, constructed es- 
pecially to bring bananas from 
tropical Middle America to United 
States ports in prime condition. 
She’s one of the many modern 
refrigerated ships of the United 
Fruit Company’s famous Great 
White Fleet, 












TODAY SHE SAILS to battle fronts around 
the world. She and her sister ships of the 
Great White Fleet are speeding food, sup- 
plies and guns across all the oceans, 
wherever the War Shipping Administra- 
tion directs. The goods of war are being 
delivered—and on time! 


SS FRA BERLANGA, first of six fully 
refrigerated vessels now building 
for the United Fruit Company— 
destined—when Victory is won—to 
carry fruits from the orchards of 
the Pacific Coast to Great Britain 
and the Continent, and tropical 
foods from Middle America to 
the United States and Europe. 
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SERVING THE WORLD’S GREATEST AGRICULTURAL TREASURE HOUSE 
Long famous chiefly for nutritious tropical foods, Middle America 
is now coming into its own as an immediate or potential source of 
many essential products—rubber, quinine, hemp, vegetable fats, 
tannin for leather, spices, natural dyes—to name just a few. 

When the ships of the Great White Fleet return from war to Carib- 
bean waters they will find many “new” products, as well as the old 
familiar ones, to carry to northern markets, in exchange for an ever- 
increasing flow of machinery, manufactured articles, medical and 
other supplies from the United States, which the citizens of Middle. 
American countries are eager to buy. 


Great White Hleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
GUATEMALA ye ELSALVADOR ye HONDURAS y NICARAGUA y%& COSTARICA 
PANAMA ye COLOMBIA ye CUBA y JAMAICA, B.W.I. 
Back the attack... buy more War Bonds! 
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Our Military Aid 
To the Chinese: 
Press Appraisal 


Inadequacy of American military aid to 
China, deplored recently by a Chungking 
spokesman, is recognized by most com- 
menting editors as unavoidable in view of 
the logistics involved. Some, however, cite 
internal: dissension and need of reform 
within the Chungking Government as im- 
portant factors in recent reverses in China. 

The Chinese complaint, says the Pitts- 
field (Mass.) Berkshire Evening Eagle 
(Ind.) , “is natural and justified . . . but it 
is hard to blame anyone.” 

“No matter how earnestly we may have 
wished to send more aid,” the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant (Rep.) explains, “the 
cold, hard fact is that we just could not do 
it,” because of lack of supplies for that 
theater and lack of transportation. 

Noting the increase in the past year in 
tonnage flown over the “hump,” the 
Christian Science Monitor (Iind.) believes 
“the picture as to supplies, as to timetable, 
as to relative power that can be exerted at 
the opportune time is such as stanchly to 
deny that this is China’s darkest hour.” 

Declaring that “certainly one element 
in China’s weakness is internal political 
division,” the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen 
(Ind.) argues that “the latent Chinese 
civil war . . . has more than offset the 
small military aid the United States has 
been able to give China,” and views it as 
Chiang’s job to unite his country. 

The New York Times (Ind.), recogniz- 
ing that “inside the blockade things hap- 
pen which Americans deplore—internal 
conflict, popular loss of confidence in the 
central Government, military defeats, run- 
away inflation,” concludes that “the cure 
is more outside help, and more outside 
help is still impossible.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind- 
Rep.) takes note of efforts in Chungking 
to solve internal problems, and because of 
these efforts “there is every reason for 
China’s allies to do their utmost” for her. 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), 
while stressing the urgency of expanded 
aid, declares the fact that “General Stil- 
well rather than Chiang himself is the dis- 
tributor of our Lend-Lease aid . . . doesn’t 
help Chiang politically with Chinese Army 
leaders,” although “it seems to be the in- 
evitable process until a house cleaning has 
been accomplished in Chungking which 
would enlarge and liberalize the base of 
Chinese Government.” 
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St. Louis, Mo. cs Toronto, ONT, 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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ar-Working Community 
Le 4“ i 
; “Tt ot b id ! 
' Here at the source of electrical energy ‘ 
for a number of war plants, Rockwood 
WaterFOG systems guard two 35,000 
KVA transformers against disastrous in- 
terruption due to fire. WaterFOG sys- 
tems are beginning to discharge. 

















é . AMI 
n a matter of seconds, oil-filled elec- 3; 
wm trical transformers are completely envel- 
; oped in a_ heat-absorbing, oxygen- 
stifling bank of fog — quickly choking 
‘off the fire and protecting superstruc- ; 
tures, wiring, and other vital equipment. 
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Rockwood WaterFOG is created by impinging 
streams of water at  scientifically-determined 
angles — correctly engineered for particle size, 
fog pattern and velocity. Rockwood-engineered 
installations approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and Associated Factory Mutuals. Nozzles 
and applicators for fire hose lines, also available. 
Colored movies (16 mm.) showing tests of Rock- 
wood WaterFOG are available to business exec- 
utives. Also write for Bulletin 123. 


Now water . . . cheap, plentiful . . . becomes your 
surest means of protecting against fires in flammable 
liquids whether in transformers or open tanks. 
WaterFOG is safe to use on such fires... and 
completely effective. Its tiny water particles are so 
highly heat-absorptive (in direct proportion to 
their fineness) that the fire is rapidly cooled and 
confined. No splashing and spreading the blaze. 
No excessive water damage. No danger of water 
being exhausted. 

WaterFOG, fighting fires three ways... by 
quenching the flames, by retarding vaporization, 
by shutting off oxygen... gives you complete 
protection at lowest cost. And — what is very im- 
portant — it cools surrounding structures to guard 
against “‘flash-back"’ 

Recently, a great variety of flammable liquid 
hazards have been given WaterFOG protection — 
ranging from transformers to engine test cells, 
from quench tanks to Hortonspheres. 


Cater Engineered by Faackwood 
Cools, Continues, Smothers Oil Hires 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow St., Worcester 5, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 








HOSE NOZZLES 


FIXED 
PIPING 


_Question. 
of the Week 


Labor unions are making demands for 
increased hourly wage rates for workers 
as industries convert to peacetime produc- 
tion. Whether the Government should 
change its policy governing wage stabili- 
zation, including modification of the “lit. | 
tle steel’ formula, is a question of im- 
mediate importance as workers face dimin- 
ishing overtime pay at the end of the war 
in Europe. 

Because of the widespread interest in | 
this subject, The United States News asked 
industrialists and others: 





Should the Government authorize 
a general wage increase after Ger- 
many is defeated to offset loss of 
workers’ overtime pay when industry 
returns to a 40-hour week? 


Answers were printed last week. Others 
appear herewith. 











Alfred C. Fuller 


Hartford, Conn.; Chairman of the Board, 
Fuller Brush Co.; President, Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association, 


answers: 

If present or increased level in cost of 
living maintains and if Government con- 
trol of wages is in effect in postwar, it will 
be necessary for Government to authorize 
increased hourly rates. 

It is therefore important that produc- 
tion be sufficiently high to employ workers 
near the present level, which, I believe, is 
possible. Otherwise greater price levels will 
prevail. 

The conditions governing this will be de- 
termined by other Government regula- 
tions confronting industrial management. 
Therefore, the problem is one influenced 
by broader considerations than that of 
wage rates. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. Herman P. Eberharter 


(Dem.), Pa.; Member, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, and Special Committee 
to Investigate Un-American Activities, 


answers: 

The question is certainly worthy of con- 
sideration at this time, but it is my definite 
view that a decision must wait until we see 
what economic conditions arise. There is 
now great divergence of opinion as to 
whether the country will immediately en- 
ter upon a boom period, or suffer a depres- 
sion from lack of purchasing power arising 
from mass unemployment. 

It also should be borne in mind that the 
purchasing power of a dollar after Ger- 
many’s defeat may be just as much as the 
purchasing power of a dollar and a half 
today. On the other hand, a general wage 
increase may cause some inflation and thus 
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“TERMANENCE"” is the word for 
Indiana. You can see it in her 
massive public buildings . . . in her 
rich farmlands, kept black and fertile 
generation after generation... in the 
stark strength of the Calumet region, 
one of the world’s greatest industrial 
centers. Crossroads of America, In- 
diana is a state that looks to the 
future, a state that builds to last! 
With 


this determination to build 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


U.8.F.& G. 
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Indiana’s Beautiful state capitol at Indianapolis . . 








THE HOOSIER STATE! 


et 
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. constructed 


largely of native Indiana limestone . . . is typical of the stately buildings that 
grace the Hoosier State. U.S.F.&G. is proud that its contractors’ bonds 
helped assure construction of many of these imposing public works. 


. oo Wsrilds fo oe 


strongly and well . . . this resolve to 
forge ahead in unchecked progress 
...1it is only natural that Indianians 
should seek certainty in insurance. 
To serve this insurance-minded state, 
U.S.F.&G. requires a large branch 
office at Indianapolis agency 
offices in 197 cities and towns 
throughout the state. Thus nearly 
every community in Indiana is served 


by a U.S.F.&G. representative. 





This complete U.S.F.& G. coverage is 
not restricted to Indiana alone: Few 
communities in the United States, its 
territories, and Canada are without 
the services of a U.S.F.&G. agent. 
So wherever you are and whatever 
you do, look to your local U.S.F.&G. 
representative for guidance in all 
casualty insurance and bonding prob- 
lems. Consult him as you would your 


doctor or lawyer. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 





UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 




















Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 52 of a Series 





represent your traditions? 


From darkest Africa to the Far East... from the 
steppes of Russia to the Brazilian jungles... Mentholatum, 
the simple, effective, home remedy... has brought relief and 
comfort to millions. It’s found in army post exchanges as well 
as every corner drugstore. Wherever Mentholatum is sold it 
is recognized as a superior medicinal product. 


To represent its traditional insistence on quality,’ 
Mentholatum has long used Strathmore papers for its letter- 
head. For Strathmore, too, is recognized as a superior product 
everywhere. Your letterhead is your ambassador to your 
public. Now that lighter weight papers are a wartime necessity, 
quality becomes more important than ever. The Strathmore 


watermark is your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 22:2: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








enable a reduction in the national debt 
at a much more rapid rate. 


James F. Lincoln 


Cleveland, Ohio; President, The Lincoln 
Electric Co., 


answers: (by telegraph) 

General wage increase merely means 
more rapid inflation. No one would gain 
from it—least of all the workers. If the in- 
crease is measured by increased output, 
then it can be safely and happily made. 


S. H. Bever 


Fort Worth, Tex.; President, Equitable 
Building and Loan Association; Past Presi- 
dent, National Savings and Loan League, 


answers: 

The Government should not authorize a 
general wage increase after Germany is 
defeated, since that would not correct the 
real defects in the present method of fig- 
uring a wage scale. Most war workers are 
receiving high wages while workers in 
private industry are held down by a -ceil- 
ing that allows them a wage inadequate 
for a decent standard of living. 

We must have higher wages for this 
country to continue the present standard 
of living and pay the enormous war debt. 
Labor and industry should be allowed to 
adjust wages to meet present-day needs. 


Martin Wagner 
Washington, D.C.; National President, 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
of America, 


answers: 

The position of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations is that a wage increase 
is already long past due. Wages, since the 
war, have been frozen while prices have 
risen 45 per cent. Certainly the return to 
a 40-hour week after the war is one good 
argument, among others, for a general 


wage increase. 


W. E. Harper 


New York, N. Y.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
McCrory Stores Corp.; Vice President, New 
York Paper Co., and Testing Machines, Inc., 


answers: 

It is very clear to all business that re- 
conversion would be hopelessly handi- 
capped unless there is drastic modifica- 
tion of hiring and. other controls. 

We understand a new program is now 
being devised by the Government and will 
be operative in the future. This also ap- 
plies to a new wage program which would 
certainly be imperative to offset the loss 
of workers’ income that would follow any 
reduction of overtime. 

We are of the opinion that the Govern- 
ment should authorize a general adjust- 
ment of wages as an absolute requirement 
if prosperity is to be maintained. 
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The Truck is a Weapon of War 
and It’s Loaded ! 


Pledged 


——faemm 


FACTS...ABOUT TRUCKING 


State registrations showed 4,480,000 trucks 
in civilian operation in the year of 1943— 
390,000 less than there were in 1941. 


Special truck taxes exceed $500,000,000 
annually, enough to pay the entire cost of 
Federal government 50 years ago. 








Trucks are vital to the life of more than 
54,000 communities in the U. S. that are not 
served by any railroad. 


Operating expenses of trucking companies 
exceed 97% of revenue. 






Trucking accidents have decreased in spite 
of increased operations, overage trucks and 
inexperienced personnel. 


goes to market in trucks. 


freight is war freight. 


miles of transportation annually. 





TERNAT 


More than half of America’s food supply 


Trucks carry a “Vital Fifth” of all U. S. 
freight, and seventy-five per cent of all truck 


Trucks account for over 50 billion ton- 


ONA 


ee N, . 5 truck operators de- 

serve a bow, and get it, from 
those who know the importance 
of truck transportation. Army Gen- 
erals have told truck operators: 
“The war transportation job could 
not have been done without you.” 


The truck isa war machine. Trucks 
are on the go day and night hauling 
the materials of war. Foodstuff and 
fighting stuff, for fighting fronts. 

In pre-war years, truck produc- 
tion in America amounted to more 
than 700,000 new trucks per year. 
But in the two years from July 1942 
to July 1944 production of new trucks 
for civilian use was less than 3% of 
the pre-war average! 

So the truck operator has had 
to keep his old trucks on the job 
constantly, hauling far greater 


of shortages... 0! : -w trucks...of 
tires...of replacement parts... 
of drivers ... of mechanics, and all 
at a time when proper maintenance 
means most. 

International is proud that Inter- 
national Truck Service . . . the 
nation’s largest company-owned 
truck-service organization ... has 
helped keep thousands of over-age 
trucks rolling. It’s now a wartime 
truck-service ... more alert, more 
efficient than ever. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, IIL. 


NEW TRUCKS-NOW! 


The government has authorized the manu- 
facture of a limited quantity of trucks for 
essential civilian hauling. International is 
building them in medium-duty and 
heavy-duty sizes. See your Interna- 
tional Dealer or Branch now, and get 
valuable help in making out your ap- 


tonnage than ever before, in spite waavesten plication. Don’t delay! 
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HOLDING LID ON WAGE INCREASES 


Indications that Present Controls Won‘t Be Relaxed Before Election 


Strategy of Administration 
to try to keep stabilization 
policy until after Nazi war ends 


All signs now indicate that President 
Roosevelt is not planning to relax wage- 
stabilization policies before election day, 
Nov. 7. Administration strategy appears to 
be to hold on to the “little steel” formula 
until Germany is defeated. If that is the 
case, employers and unions that have been 
hoping for an early decision one way or the 
other can expect no immediate relief from 
the uncertainty that has plagued their 
wage negotiations for many months. 

Signs that indicate the President is de- 
termined to continue the present wage line 
for the time being are these: 

Officials of the CIO and AFL came 
away from a recent White House con- 
ference without a commitment as to 
when a change of policy could be ex- 
pected. They had appealed jointly for 
a general wage increase to bring wages 
and living costs closer together. Some 
left the conference with the impression 
that wage controls would be relaxed 
after the election, but not before. 

President Roosevelt appointed , 


James F. Byrnes to serve until after 
the election as head of the newly cre- 
ated Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion.: Mr. Byrnes, one of the 





: 
—Acme 





ERIC A. JOHNSTON 
Warning 1: Inflation now... 


AQ 


Administration’s strongest advocates 
of holding the line, had resigned as 
head of the Office of War Mobilization 
and announced that he would not ac- 
cept permanent appointment to the 
new post. If Mr. Roosevelt were to 
approve a general wage increase, he 
would be going counter to the wishes 
of one of his close advisers. 
Administration economists are com- 
mitted to the idea that workers’ earnings 
and purchasing power should remain at a 
high level after the war, but they appear 
not yet willing to lift the stabilization lid 
while the threat: of inflation’ remains. So 
the strategy seems to be to assure labor 
leaders of their good postwar intentions, 
hoping that the war with Germany will 
be over soon. Union officials have been led 
to believe that the Administration is think- 
ing in terms of wage rates high enough to 
offset the loss of overtime that will come 
when industry returns to a 40-hour week 
after the German war. 

That, at least, is what the unions are 
hoping will happen if Mr. Roosevelt is 
re-elected. If Thomas E. Dewey becomes 
the next President, the whole ticklish wage 
question might be left for him. 

Mr. Hopkins‘s views. A tip-off as to 
how Mr. Roosevelt is being advised on post- 
war wage matters came last week from 
Harry L. Hopkins. This White House ad- 
viser came out for a postwar increase in 
hourly wage rates to make up for the loss 
of overtime. Mr. Hopkins also advocated 
raising legal minimum wage rates from the 
present level of 40 cents an hour to 50 
cents, and eventually to 60 cents an hour. 
This, he said, should be done now “so that 
maintenance of consumption can be bet- 
ter assured during the period of transition 
from war to peace.” It is significant that 
the War Labor Board now has before it a 
demand of CIO’s Textile Workers for a 
60-cent minimum wage for workers in a 
group of Eastern cotton and rayon mills. 

Industry’s opposition to any change 
in wage policy was voiced before the War 
Labor Board during the week by Eric A. 
Johnston, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and Rob- 
ert M. Gaylord, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

As these spokesmen expressed it, indus- 
try fears that any relaxation of controls un- 
til after the war would lead to inflation, 
and inflation at this time would lead to 
postwar deflation. Both favored high 
wages as a matter of principle, but op- 


posed any increase above present levels, 

Mr. Johnston advocated progressive 
wage increases as improved methods per. 
mit increased production. He added that 
he would oppose wholesale wage reductions 
after the war. An increase in hourly rates 
now to offset in advance expected decreases 
in earnings, he said, would impose a higher 
cost handicap on consumer industries hop- 
ing to expand peacetime employment. 

Mr. Gaylord told the Board that wage 
increases would be taken from the public 
in increased prices, rather than from in- 
dustry. Also, he asserted that a large seg- 
ment of the population—persons living on 
fixed incomes, military service allotments, 
etc.—would not benefit directly from wage- 
increase demands before the Board. 

Strikes. Workers again are resorting to 
strikes in increasing numbers in_ protest 
against Government wage policies and in 
an effort to satisfy minor grievances, Dis- 
content that has been seething for some 
time is coming into the open, with the re- 
sult that union leaders are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to hold rank-and-file 
members to the no-strike pledge. 

The upward trend has appeared in the 
last few days. Previously, the number of 
walkouts involving conciliation efforts of 
the United States Employment Service 
had been. averaging around 20 a day. That 
figure had been rather constant since the 





—Harris & Ewing 
ROBERT M. GAYLORD 
. . . Warning 2: Deflation later 
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“Fittings” the trade calls them. But the term tells ~ 
only half the story—and the least exciting half, at cael oilia ii &) 


that. For these carefully-made but inconsequential- 
looking gimmicks are vital to every mobile fighting We a { iy e r h e a d 











unit whether it wages battle on land...on sea... or run WEATHMAMaD COMPANY, CLEVRAND, O80 
i i — iti ! Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 
in the sky. They are, in fact—ammunition- ag 2 eg pay ag 

: c Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los An eles 
These assorted fittings have been produced by the Cad ae Shane thal . 





millions-per-week for war purposes in the four 
plants of The Weatherhead Company. And with 

Victory and Peace, they will become the ammuni- FREE: Write on company erat 
: ° ° for “Seeds Of Industry’'—a history 0 
tion with which we shall be prepared to help you “74, weatherhead Company, its many 
build the bette: world for which we are all fighting. facilities and diversified products. 
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1. “Over there” thousands of military trailers are on the job — anywhere 
from Africa to Europe, Asia, the Pacific Islands and Alaska. They highball 
whole armies and thousands of tons of munitions and equipment over hun- 
dreds of roads to Victory. Trailmobile produces many types of war trailers. 
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2. “Over here” —linking our biggest cities to any points on the road maps — 
trailers are the flexible way to deliver materials fast, economically. Trailmo- 
bile is now manufacturing new commercial trailers for our overburdened 


home Highway Transport — see below. 








The GET THERE! /¢ Takes 


HIS WAR is unique for 

speed! Time after time on the 
battlefronts, speed in moving up 
men, munitions and equipment 
means the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat. 

Our armies have the “Get there!” 
it takes. Railroads may be sabo- 
taged in invasion territory. But our 
troops are the world’s best- 
equipped with trucks and trailers. 
They “eat up distance” across 


shell-pitted terrain! Over jungles! 
Deserts! Mountains! 

Tough as our mobile equipment 
is, the rate of destruction, the rate 
of replacements required is terrific. 
The trailer industry must supply 
military trailers and replacements 
first. Highway Transport at home 
has suffered — with too few trailers, 
men, tires and spare parts. Yet it 
has worked miracles in speeding 
wartime deliveries of goods. 


New Commercial Trailmobiles — At Last! 


> America’s all-out trailer produc- 
tion at last is catching up with war 
needs. We are building our full 
allotment of several thousand new 


commercial Trailmobiles, permit- 
ted under Government allocations, 
with no let-up in supplying mili- 
tary equipment. 


THE TRAILER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CINCINNATI 9, OHIO — BERKELEY, 2, CALIF. 





RAILMOBILE 








Commercial Trailers for War and Peace ..... The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 








Jull that follow-cu the invasion of Europe, 
By last week end, however, the Concilia. 
tion Service strike list had jumped to as 
high as 35 in one day and 33 in another, 
There were other strikes, too, that did not 
show in the Conciliation Service records, 
There was no indication whether this 
upsurge would be temporary. There is con- 
siderable official concern, however, lest the 
upward trend continue until the uncer- 
tainty over Government wage policy is 
cleared up. Workers growing tired of long 
hours are showing an impatience that in- 
creases with each new military victory 
that appears to be shortening the war. 
Grievances that result in strikes—and 
most of these strikes are short-lived—fol- 
low no pattern. Of the 35 strikes before the 
Conciliation Service on a single day, wage 
rates were issues in only a few. Other issues 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


CUTTING OFF HIS OWN NOSE 


included disputes over discharges, senior- 
ity, union jurisdiction, overtime, piece 
rates, hours, and working conditions. 


Veterans’ employment. The War 
Manpower Commission’s recent ruling ex- 
empting veterans of this war from all 
hiring controls now is being interpreted 
as giving ex-servicemen the inside track 
over war workers on choice postwar jobs. 

This is why: 

Nonveterans in jobs having high priority 
in the war effort will be kept there withmo 
chance to shop around for permanent 
postwar positions. Veterans, on the other 
hand, now are free to take jobs regardless 
of their importance to the war effort, and, 
as a result, are in a position to grab the 
jobs that offer the brightest future. 

The situation holds possibilities of fric- 
tion between men chosen by Selective Serv- 
ice to go to war and men who were told by 
Selective Service to stay in their war jobs 
because they would be more useful there. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


COMING FIGHT OVER TAXING CO-OPS 


Exemption for Producing and Selling Groups Protested by Business 


Proposal to impose levies 
on big organizations without 
penalizing little associations 


More and more, official attention is be- 
ing directed at the growth in this country 
of co-operative business enterprises. Tax 
collectors, in particular, are turning atten- 
tion to this big field of tax exempt income. 

Enterprises organized as co-operatives, 
and not as strictly profit-making ven- 
tures, will do a business in 1944 that ap- 
proaches $5,000,000,000. They are grow- 
ing at a rapid rate, with expansion in some 
fields of industrial production and _ sales 
that had been pretty well reserved for 
firms that seek a profit. 

The question now being raised is to what 
extent the growth of co-operatives is re- 
lated to the high tax rates that must be 
paid by profit-making concerns. A corpora- 
tion organized for profit, if its net income 
is more than $25,000, must pay a normal 
and surtax of 40 per cent of net earnings. 
It also must pay an excess-profits tax, at a 
95 per cent rate, on earnings over and 
above what are classed as normal earnings. 
An enterprise organized as a farmers’ co- 
operative pays no income or excess-profits 
tax. The city consumers’ co-operative has 
no tax exemption, but pays relatively lit- 
tle tax as it is permitted to deduct from its 
receipts the savings it pays to its members 
in patronage dividends or invests for its 
members in the co-operative enterprise. 

At present, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is in the process of finding out 
just what are the salaries paid by co- 
operatives, what are the earnings or sav- 
ings that are paid out in the patronage 
dividends, and what are the leaks, if any, 
that co-operative organizations open in 
the tax laws. This information is being 
gleaned from information returns now 
being made by co-operatives and other 
nonprofit organizations. An analysis is to 
be ready for the next Congress. If this 
analysis shows a large loophole for tax 
escape, Congress will be urged by some 
members to close that loophole. Varying 
formulas for reaching this income are under 
study by the Government’s tax experts. 

Two specific questions now are being 
raised by interested Senators. and Repre- 
sentatives and Government officials. The 
first question is whether the laws that give 
tax and other advantages to co-operative 
organizations are being abused by some 
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groups that really are business enterprises. 
The other question is whether the power- 
ful super-co-operatives that have grown 
up in the field of legitimate co-operation 
should continue to get advantages that 
were devised to help struggling little or- 
ganizations for farmers’ self-help. There 
appears to be no intent in Congress to 
penalize or to take any advantages from 
those organizations that are legitimate co- 
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WU. S. D. A, photos 
Government has helped co-operatives grow into 
industrial giants, serving millions of customers, 
dealing in billions of dollars. Whether to tax or 
not to tax them like other private businesses 
becomes a new issue for Congress. 





operatives and more or less local in scope. 

First of all, then, it is necessary to 
know what co-operatives are, and what 
forms they are taking today. Essentially, 
a co-operative is a democratically con- 
trolled association of producers pooling 
their products to save money in marketing 
them, or an association of purchasers pool- 
ing their buying power to save money by 
buying goods as nearly as possible at cost. 
The true co-operative is a nonprofit or- 
ganization, returning its savings to its 
members in patronage dividends or rebates 
or investing them in the business, or both. 
Thirteen thousand organizations, set up 
on this general pattern, are active in the 
U.S. in the fields of buying and selling 
alone. They have 5.000.000 members. Four 
fifths of them, including the largest and 
strongest, are in farm districts. Most of 
them confine their business to small areas. 

Next come _ super-co-operatives. 
These large groups, stronger than the local 
co-operatives, have sprung up in recent 
years, mainly to carry on wholesale busi- 
ness for the locals. Today, there are about 
50 federations of co-operatives, more than 
100 centralized regional associations of co- 
operatives. and more than 100 co-operative 
sales and purchasing agencies operatins in 
principal cities and markets. 

Super-co-operatives and local co-oper- 
atives together handle an enormous vol- 
ume of business. 

Dairying and grain marketing. The 
co-operative business in distributing milk 
and other dairy products amounts to 
about $1,000,000,000 a year. Co-operative 
associations sell $700,000,000 worth of 
grain, dry beans and ;ice annually. 

Buying co-ops. Purchasing co-opera- 
tives, starting with the buying of feed, 
seed and fertilizer for farmers, moved on 
to the operation of retail stores, both for 
farmers and for city consumers. By the 
1937-38 fiscal year, their business volume 
had grown to more than $500,000,000; by 
1943-44, to nearly $1,200,000,000. 

Co-operative production. This is an 
outgrowth of the mass buying.: Regional 
and more or less national purchasing co- 
operatives, singly and jointly, are produc- 
ing fertilizer, paint, gasoline and many oth- 
er products to sell to their members and, 
to a lesser extent, to other farmers and city 
consumers. Eight major groups own nearly 
600 oil wells, nine refineries and at least 
1,200 miles of pipe lines. The co-operative 
business in oil amounts to $200,000,000 a 
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We hope it 
won't be long 


















e, - ‘I'm impatient, Whitey, but it's 
B * worth while’ waiting for.’ 


é « “You got that line from the friends 
Vi, * of BLACK & WHITE, Blackie!“ 





SUPERVISion 


You satd it, Whitey —and you can’t 
blame people for being a little impa- 
tient when they can’t get BLACK & 
WHITE occasionally. It’s hard for 
them to get used to any other Scotch. 
That’s why folks everywhere are so 
eagerly looking forward to the day 
when there will be enough BLACK 
& WHITE to go around. We hope it i 
won't be long. \ 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
Tle Sess with (hatailec™ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK,N.Y.¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





year. Co-operatives also are operating can- 
neries, saw mills, feed mills, bakeries and 
a host of other plants. This field of ¢o- 
operative action is growing fast. 

These illustrations of the swift growth 
and the new ramifications of co-operative 
enterprises show why important elements 
in private business are concerned about 
co-operative competition, and especially 
about tax exemption of co-operatives. 

Claims of private business. Co-op- 
erative operations are of concern to the 
food industries, the oil industry, the grain 
trade and the retail trades, among others, 
Such business groups feel that competition 
so formidable as that of the co-operatives 
today, when aided by tax exemption, be- 
comes grossly unfair, and, im local in- 
stances, actually ruinous. They point out 
that in most foreign countries co-opera- 
tives do not escape taxation. 

Demands are reaching Congress to tax 
the co-operatives equally with their pri- 
vate competitors. And many Senators and 
Representatives are giving serious consid- 
eration to these demands. 

The action of Congress will depend in 
part upon what are found to be the faets 
with respect to co-operatives’ savings, 
which their competitors consider tanta- 
mount to profits, and which the co-opera- 
tives contend are only savings belonging 
to their members and not income at all. 

Co-operative savings—or profits, in 
the business view—at present are obscure. 
The Farm Credit Administration reported 
the patronage dividends of all farm co- 
operatives as $25,380,000 for 1936, but 
since then has made no survey. However, 
it is known that the 17 largest farm pur- 
chasing co-operatives, all regional in scope 
of operations, now average more than 
$1,000,000 a year each in total savings. Of 
their savings of $17,700,000 in 1942-48, on 
total sales of $274,000,000, they paid out 
little more than one fourth to their mem- 
bers in patronage dividends. The rest was 
used for new capital and reserves, aiding 
expansion and adding to their strength. 

Finally, the Government has helped the 
co-operatives to grow through the last 
quarter of a century, not only by granting 
them tax exemption, but by giving them 
lenient treatment under the antitrust laws 
and by providing credit, at 114 to 4 per 
cent, through the 13 banks for co-opera- 
tives. All of these concessions probably will 
be reviewed by Congress. 

The key question, however, is tax exemp- 
tion. The tax analysis is expected to dis- 
close some bogus co-operatives. It is ex- 
pected to disclose, too, some underpayment 
of taxes, in instances where there were tax | 
liabilities. Beyond that, it will give Con- | 
gress some facts, hitherto unavailable, to J 
help it to decide whether to tax the larger J 
co-operatives as business is taxed, or to | 
continue their exemption. Powerful support | 
will be arrayed on both sides of this ques- § 
tion, and the issue is likely to be a hot one. 
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FLUID DRIVE A POWER RIG? 


Americans excel at both finding oil and 
the development of oil fields. Here is 
one of the reasons why! 


This modern American-made oil rig, 
one of the world’s largest, obtains the 
flexibility of steam by means of Amer- 
ican Blower Fluid Drives. 


The Fluid Coupling provides greater 
flexibility, smoother operation, and per- 
mits difficult deep drilling without dan- 
ger to internal combustion engines or 
drilling equipment. 


The rig, pictured above, is one of 


% 
CANB BLOWER 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN et} 
For excellence CANADIAN SiROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO Orr 


in production. 








AMERICAN BLOWER 4 


many of the same design built for use in 
America. A number of these were quickly 
moved lock, stock and barrel to foreign 
fields to bring in oil for the machines of 
war in the shortest possible time. 


This is but one of the many different 
and varied uses of American Blower 
Fluid Drives in the war. All of these 
uses have proved practical and expedi- 
ent, and have clearly brought out the 
many advantages of Fluid Drives for 
smooth transmission of power and step- 
less variable speed control. 


Write us for data on Fluid Drive for 
your particular problem, plant or process. 


Division ot American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 





American Blower Fluid Drive equipped power rig operating in a foreign oil field. 








Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 








SAVING AMERICA 
TIME AND EFFORT 


To DEVELOP and use ways and means for saving time 
and effort is a typical American trait. Railway Express, 
with its fast trains coordinated with super-swift Air 
Express planes, is a time and effort-saving shipping serv- 
ice, unique in world transportation. These facilities, 
today, are being utilized to the utmost in meeting the 
fast transportation needs of government, industry and 
the public. 

You can help Express continue to carry its share of 
today’s enormous shipping load — and help yourself, 
too—by doing three simple things: Pack your shipments 
securely ... address them clearly ... get them off early. 
Out of our experience, we know “A shipment started 
right is half-way there.” 





NATION-WIDE ~* 





RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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U. S.-Brazil Clash 
On Coffee Prices: 
Prospects of Rise 


Unrationed coffee and the 5-cent cup of 
coffee are here to stay for a while longer, 
This is the result of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration’s squeeze play against Bra- 
zilian coffeegrowers who had held stocks 
off the market in the hope ‘of higher ceil- 
ing prices in this country. Now, Director 
of War Mobilization James F. Byrnes has 
announced that Brazil will resume coffee 
shipments for the rest of this year. 

The story behind this struggle follows: 

Brazil's quota. Earlier this year, Bra- 
zilian coffeegrowers became _ convinced 
that the war in Europe soon would end, 
They began to count on the resumption 
of European coffee buying, in normal 
times not much less than U.S. purchases. 
They knew that Europe—deprived of cof- 
fee for five long years—would pay good 
prices with no ceilings. They also knew 
that, with the destruction of 78,000,000 
bags of surplus Brazilian coffee in the last 
two decades, the last carry-over amounted 
to only 6,500,000 bags. With exports run- 
ning above the expected 1944-45 crop, 
growers wanted to cash in on any windfall 
in higher prices. 

At the same time, Brazil was anxious to 
keep its U.S. market, but at a higher price 
than current OPA ceilings. Accordingly, 
growers held on to their stocks. Brazil’s 
National Coffee Department, intentionally 
or not, aided this holding back by twice 
postponing the date on which coffee could 
be moved from plantations to port areas. 

As a result, Brazil’s shipments fell far 
behind her quota of 12,260,000 bags, of 
132 pounds each, compared with 8,700,000 
bags for all other producers. U.S. imports 
of coffee in the face of rising demand, 
therefore, were limited, and depended on 
increased Brazilian shipments to fill the 
huge demand. American importers became 
worried, started talking about the need 
for raising their ceiling price. 

Actually, importers were not worried 
about loss of profit margin because of 
Brazil’s selling at ceiling prices. Importers 
have their own ceiling on coffee, above 
which they can add their legitimate charges 
and profit and still remain within the U.S. 
domestic ceiling price. Their chief worry 
was that sales, even at ceiling prices, were 
below normal, cutting their volume. 


U.S. pressure. Intense pressure was | 


put on Brazil to force coffeegrowers to sell 
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It hasn’t 














come to this yet, buf... 




















No, it hasn*t quite come to this at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 


We try our best to accommodate guests 
who drop in unexpectedly, on the only basis 
that’s fair and square for all—first come, first 
served, 











HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


James H. McCabe, Gene 
The Statler Hotel j 





ral Manager 














n New y, 
RATES BEGIN AT $3.85 a 











The wise thing todo—and more 
travelers are doing it every day— 
is to make your Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania reservation well in advance. 
Far enough so that 
we can confirm it. 


That’s the first of 
what we call our 
“Three Golden Rules 
of Wartime Travel.” 
The others are: Can- 
cel unwanted reservations imme- 
diately... release your room just 
as early as possible on the day 
of your departure. 





Hotels today are operating un- 
der severe handicaps. Many more 
guests are being accommodated, 
with reduced personnel and a 
shortage of equipment. 

In spite of these handicaps, you'll 
find that Hotel Pennsylvania ser- 
vice is being maintained at a re- 
markably high level... 

You can still count on a comfort- 
able room, with a famous Statler 
bed .. . delicious meals that are a 
triumph under rationing .. . the 
restful relaxation you need, even 
in these wartime days. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 










“The Journal recognizes 


that church news is 


vital to a metropolitan 


community” 


Two-thirds of Portland, Oregon’s 
461,854 men, women and 
children are affiliated with a 


church or religious organization 


‘MORE THAN half of them regularly 
attend some religious service each week. 
They support more than 340 congregations 
of different denominations; maintain 290 
church structures! So great is this city’s 
interest in religion that several denomina- 
tions maintain Pacific Northwest head- 
quarters in Portland. 


When so many members of a commun- 
ity have such a pronounced common in- 
terest it is only natural that their favorite 
newspaper, The Journal, should publish 
two church news pages each Saturday. The 
Journal has made these pages outstand- 
ing in the coverage of religious news. 


As one Portland religious leader wrote 
to The Journal recently: “I feel that The 
Journal recognizes that church news is 
vital to a metropolitan community and 
that you are giving to the churches of 
Portland sincere and thoughtful assistance 
in presenting the Gospel message. I wish 
to express my personal appreciation for 
the space given to bring the work of the 
churches before the people of Portland, 
especially at this time when there are so 
many newcomers in the city who are un- 
settled in their church and home life.” 


It is The Journal’s policy to treat its 
church pages as important news pages. 
They command a high reader interest be- 
cause they are edited by an able, well- 
rounded newspaper man — Ernest W. 
Peterson, an Oregon Journal product. 
Thirty-two years ago he was a Journal 
carrier. Then, step by step, he rose to cub 
reporter, then to genera! news assignments. 
For the past 28 years Peterson has been 


c 


church editor { > Tournal. 
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A prominent lay worker in a great pro- 
testant denomination, Peterson is well 


known throughout the entire country and 


even in foreign lands. Past president of 
the Portland Council of Churches, he has 
been recognized in ‘Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica” for his activities in improving relations 
between churches and newspapers. 


If The Journal is a paper people like, 
a paper that brings ready advertising re- 
sponse, it is because the people who work 
on The Journal make it so. Money will 
buy presses and paper and ink and equip- 
ment, but it takes PEOPLE to make a 
NEWSPAPER ... loyal people with ideas, 
with vision, with ambition and ability! It 
is the people who staff The Journal that 
have made it Portland’s favorite news- 
paper...with more circulation in the 
Portland area than any other paper. 


«elf you lived in Portland you'd read 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 
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to this country. When Brazil’s Finance 
Minister, Arthur de Souza Costa, came to 
this country to attend the International 
Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods, 
N. H., he was sought out by State Depart- 
ment officials concerned over the coffee sit- 
uation. They reached an agreement where- 
by Brazil would furnish the U.S. civilian 
market with 1,000,000 bags of coffee for 
each of the last four months of this year, 
To persuade growers to sell at not more 
than U.S. ceilings, Brazil’s National Cof- 
fee Department offered a bonus of 10 per 
cent in kind for such exports. 

Also, during July, the U.S. Army, under 
a similar bonus arrangement, bought 1,- 
000,000 bags of Brazilian coffee for its own 
requirements. Brazil carried out this com- 
mitment. However, growers still tended to 
restrict their sales for civilian consumption, 
hoping for a change in this country’s price 
policy or resumption of European buying. 
Neither came about. 

Threat of rationing. Instead, the OPA 
prepared for rationing. Heavy Brazilian 
coffee shipments in September, the first 
month under the new agreement, mostly 
were destined for the armed forces. Cof- 
fee stocks at hand were being used up fast- 
er than imports arrived. But OPA officials 
were not disposed to break the ceiling to 
maintain coffee imports. Rationing seemed 
to be the only alternative. 

The recent short-lived announcement 
by the New Mexico district OPA that it 
would resume coffee rationing was 
enough to bring action. While runs on cof- 
fee developed in this country, Brazil made 
public her commitment to provide 1,000, 
000 bags of coffee monthly for U.S. civil- 
ian needs during the rest of this year. Mr. 
Byrnes stated this would permit “an ade- 
quate working inventory” of coffee, suffi- 
cient for four months’ consumption. 

Uncertainty continues. There the mat- 
ter rests for the moment. Brazilian coffee 
shipments have been resumed. With the 
beginning of the new quota year, October 1, 
other growers are making shipments. Co- 
lombia already has authorized export of 
25 per cent of her quota, is licensing the 
remainder. Thus, for the present, adequate 
coffee imports are assured. 

But the problem remains. Brazil still 
wants higher prices, despite the fact that 
the average price per bag of coffee ex- 
ported is double that of 1938. In this coun- 
try, other factors enter into the matter. 
The question of whether or when the “tit- 
tle steel” formula is to be broken ties in 
with demands of coffee importers that 
the ceiling be removed or raised by 3 
cents a pound. 

If Europe is willing and able to pay 
higher prices for coffee, and wage or price 
controls are relaxed in this country, con- 
sumers will have to stand the increased 
cost. Brazil will have won her battle. The 
alternative is a lid on prices by interna- 
tional agreement. 
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#0 ANY LIFT OR PULL 


A News-Making Name 
and Product for 
Materials Handling Jobs 


In industry and in the armed forces Hyster’s 
record is this: efficient, heavy duty service on 
the tough jobs of materials handling. 


Hyster Company is the world’s largest maker 
of tractor winches... Producer of cranes, 
winches, logging arches, and other equipment 
for “Caterpillar” track-type tractors. 
Hyster’s versatile group of industrial lift 
trucks—pneumatic tired and gas powered— 
will hoist, move, stack, transport light loads 
or heavy loads (30,000 pounds) over rough 
roads or city streets. Hyster’s straddle trucks 
are wherever big loads must be moved fast— 
in shipyards, lumber yards, on the docks, on 
the streets. 


Hyster is an action name. Hyster means to 
hoist. Any Hyster product cuts costs; does 
materials handling jobs with top depend- 
ability and performance. 


Hyster is a good name for you to remember. 


Hyster Company, Portland 8, Oregon; Peoria 1, Ill. 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal World Cities 
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go to 3 per cent for each and remain 

there. That would mean a total tax 

of 6 per cent. 

Financial status. The present 1 per 
cent tax on workers and employers alike 
has been in effect eight years. Reserves 
have grown rapidly. This is because of high 
wages, because of employment increases 
generally, because old people have pre- 
ferred to work rather than retire. That sit- 
uation has produced a financial outlook 
as follows: 

Reserves. There will be about $6,000, 
000,000 on hand by January 1. 

Outgo. Payments will range from $500, 
000,000 to $750,000,000 a year for the next 
five years. 

Income. The current tax rate will more 
than meet costs of the five years, leaving 
reserves intact. Even during the pre- 
war year of 1939, income was well over 
$500,000,000. ; 

However, A. J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
the Social Security Board, opposes any 
deferment of scheduled increases. Heavy 
retirements are ahead, he reminds. But 
Senator Vandenberg wants Congress to 
study reserves and rates. He thinks the 
tax probably should be related to annual 
trust fund needs. 


Dewey vs. Roosevelt. The taxpay- 
er now can choose between Democratic 
and Republican proposals for tax relief in 
the postwar period. Tax revisions that 
might be made either by President Roose- 
velt or by Governor Dewey are available 
for comparison. Congress, of course, would 
have to go along in order for either pro- 
gram to become law. 

Mr. Dewey put his own proposals before 
the country. President Roosevelt’ closest 
adviser, Harry L. Hopkins, has laid down 
what apparently is an Administration pro- 
gram. Both programs look to revisions as 
soon as possible after victory. Apparently 
victory over both Germany and Japan is 
meant. 

DMermocrats. Here is the Administra- 
tion program, as proposed by Mr. Hop- 
kins: 

The nation’s tax system would put in- 
creased reliance upon individual income 
taxes and less upon business and excise 
taxes. 

Tax rates upon larger personal incomes 
would not be so high as to remove incen- 
tives for assuming risks. 

Persons earning less than $15 a week, 
regardless of dependents, would pay no 
taxes, direct or indirect. Individuals in 
this category, however, would be fewer 
than before the war under a proposed 
hourly minimum wage of 50 or 60 cents. 

Social Security taxes would be based on 
ability to pay rather than upon pay rolls. 
That is, low-income groups would pay less 
than now. High-income groups, even if 
not on a pay roll, would pay more than 
is deducted now from such incomes. The 
whole Social Security system would be 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 





Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in! 


Another maneuver worth watching these days is the 
descent of American women upon the newsstands 
when the Journal comes out. They succeed in clean- 
ing out each successive peak allotment in less than 


oe JOURNAL 


LARGEST AUDITED CIRCULATION OF ANY MAGAZINE 
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nationalized and its coverage broadened. 

Excess-profits taxes would be removed 
as soon after the war as the threat of in- 
flation justified. 

Capital stock taxes would be overhauled. 
Depreciation rates would be varied in ac- 
cordance with capital expenditures. The 
depreciation allowance would be generous 
when capital funds, up to some fixed per- 
centage, are spent. 

Duplication of taxation would be modi- 
fied by retaining a moderate corporate in- 
come tax and allowing a tax credit to those 
who derive part of their income from divi- 
dends. 

Economic effect of taxes would be the 
guiding principle. Ability to pay would 
determine the rates imposed. 

Renublicans. This is the program of- 
fered by Governor Dewey: 

Revision of personal exemptions so that 
a person earning as little as $11 a week 
would not have any income tax taken 
from his pay envelope. 

Reduction of personal income tax rates. 

Alteration and reduction of the income 
tax on incorporated businesses, and termi- 
nation, with the end of the war, of the 
special wartime taxes that now rise as high 
as 95 per cent. 

Elimination, as soon as possible, of all 
excise taxes, except those on alcoholic bev- 
erages, tobacco and gasoline. 

A complete overhauling of the existing 
“confused and complicated” tax laws and 
creation of a basic tax law that would re- 
main simple and generally stable. 

Establishment of a consistent 
tax policy, directed toward achieving full 
employment and a rising national income, 
to assure solvency and ultimate reduction 
of the national debt. 

The over-all policy would be to have tax 


national 


laws that are stable and understandable, 
to have a system that could remain, al- 
though it might be necessary to change 


rates from time to time. 


—Harris & Ewing 


HARRY HOPKINS 
Taxpayers were given a choice 
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LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 


68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San francisco 7, Ca 
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e In the parlance of pollsters and 
politicians, each stalk of the stuff 
you see strewn about the opponents 
above represents a prospective vote. 


¢ How many for which man, we 
don’t know. Maybe the “yea” straws 
for one side are way ahead of the 
others. Maybe they’re just about 
evenly matched. 


e This much we do know, however. 
When Election Day rolls around, 
actual figures . . . not ephemeral 
straws—will determine the results. 


e Americans, in deciding an issue, 
prefer to conduct their affairs that 
way. Their regard for sound and 


impartial figures is reflected in their 
business dealings, too. 


e And their desire to have those 
figures in the least time, at the low- 
est cost, is reflected in their constant 
and increasing use of Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and 
modern Comptometer methods. 


¢ The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1726 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Ill., is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES and METHODS 














Cannon shoots through doug’inut motor. In the nose of 
this fighter plane, right in tue middle of the G-E motor 
that feathers the propeller, is a 37-mm. cannon. Building 
a motor with a hole where the shaft ought to be was a 


STRANGE JOBS 
FOR ELECTRIC MOTORS 


brain twister, but G-E engineers solved this problem 
with an electric motor shaped like a doughnut. 





This Tom Thumb motor loads the guns on 
our bombers and fighters. Other electric 
motors raise and lower wheels, open 
bomb bay doors. War requires 40,000 
different motcr models, keeping G-E 
research and engineering men busy. 





tors teamed up for 21-thousand-ton pull 
to turn the capsized Oklahoma right side 
up at Pearl Harbor. Electric motors see 
action on every front, in weapons, and 
in tools to repair them in the field. 











B-29 Superfortress. 150 electric motors 
act as muscles beneath the sleek ex- 
terior of the B-29. They power, among 
other things, the gun turrets in the 
G-E-designed fire-control system that 
arms the Superfort against attack. 





Outblowing a hurricane. This twelve- 
bladed fan has 18,000 horsepower be- 
hind it, from one giant electric motor. 
In wind tunnels like this, G-E motors, 
sometimes totalling 30,000 hp., produce 
winds five times as strong as a hurricane. 





will join the armed services this year. 


|___For VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BOND 


eral Electric produced 7 million 
; sacle of electric motors in 1943. 
e Over 2 million G-E electric motors 


Push-button doormen for LST’s. Pusha 
button, and out pops a tank. It’s not 
quite that simple, but the doors and 
ramp on an LST are opened, at the 
push of a button, by electric motors. On 
an LST, there are 140 electric motors. 


Cooling guns. Anti-aircraft guns are 
cooled by electrically driven pumps 
which c:rculate cooling fluid around 
their barrels. There are more than 900 
electric motors on a battleship. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


GENERAL) ELECTRIC 


952-618-211 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 
p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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It is possible now to tell you this about your taxes..... 

You will pay on 1945 personal income about the same rates as on 1944 income. 

Scheduled pay-roll tax increase of 1 per cent on wage-salary income up to 
$3,000 and 1 per cent on employer pay rolls almost surely will be postponed again. 

Corporation normal and surtax will remain unchanged on 1945 income. 

Excess-profits tax rate may be reduced on 1945 income, but not removed. 

Tax increases are over for this war, and the next trend is downward. 

But: First income by individuals and corporations to enjoy any appreciable 
benefits from tax adjustment is likely to be that earned in 1946, not in 1945. 














When tax reductions do come..... In case of corporations after wars end: 

Excess-profits tax will be eliminated, with no substitute to take its place. 

Corporation normal and surtax is likely to drop to 35 per cent, maybe lower. 

Profits paid out as dividends almost surely will be taxed at a lower rate 
than profits retained in the business. Even the White House now agrees that some 
adjustment must be made from present double taxation of profits, first as income 
in hands of corporations, next as income in hands of individuals when paid out. 

Depreciation will be permitted at a faster rate in years of high activity 
and/or large expenditure for improvements than in years of lower activity. 

Loss carry-forward for as many as 5 or 6 years is probable. And: Present 
loss carry-back, cushioning postwar adjustment losses, will stand. 














In case of individuals..... These changes, at least, come in postwar: 
Personal exemptions at $500 for a single person, $1,000 for married couple 
will be increased somewhat, maybe to $750 and $1,500, with $500 per dependent. 
Tax rates will be reduced somewhat, but not greatly. There appears to be 
agreement that individual incomes must bear the brunt of poStwar taxes. 
Withholding will remain a basic part of the individual income tax system. 
Pay-roll tax trend will be upward. How sharply will depend on how soon the 
Congress is ready to give bigger and better social security. White House idea for 
a graduated tax on income to take place of a flat pay-roll tax will not prevail. 
Most notable is present White House conversion to the idea that tax policy 
must recognize need for incentives, must be adjusted so that there will be some 
reason for an individual or corporation to work hard. That is the new line. 
But: Any sweeping postwar tax reduction will mean an unbalanced budget. 
Definite prospect is that there will be more pressures for tax reduction 
than for a balanced budget. A sustained balance of the budget is not a very 
bright prospect for postwar. It involves too much pain in the way of taxation. 














We have been telling you of official ideas about expanded foreign trade as 
a big postwar outlet for U.S. investment capital, U.S. farm and industry products. . 

Actually, those plans are far more ambitious than anyone had imagined. 
They are geared to foreign lending by U.S. at a $5,000,000, 000-to-$10,000,000,- 
000 rate annually. They aim at an export trade ‘of $10,000,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000,000. That is about triple anything in the past. Yet it is described as a 
necessary level if U.S. is to avoid a big shock when Lend-Lease stops, when 
dollars again become scarce, unless loaned, when U.S. goods no longer will be free. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Catches in this postwar plan are probably to be two: 
1. Congress is likely to balk at foreign loans of anything like that size. 
2. Foreign governments won't be interested in borrowing in those amounts. 


We give this story in detail on page 20. 








A point about foreign trade to be aware of is this..... 

Britain is strongly for bilateral trade deals, for long-term contracts to 
buy Empire products in exchange for British exports; is concerned by her new 
debtor position and is not in a mood to do large-scale borrowing from U.S. 

France is talking in terms of greater self-sufficiency, of more development 
of empire and domestic potentialities on a planned basis. 

Russia is interested in buying great quantities of U.S. equipment, but on a 
one-time basis. She intends, once equipped, to do her own producing. She is 
not likely to be a big repeat buyer, to make big purchases year after year. 

Canada is a net exporter of capital and in need of big new markets for 
goods. Industrialization of Canada has been carried far during this war. 

Germany, Japan, Italy are going to be poor markets for a long time. 

So: China and Latin America remain as most promising outlets for capital 
and for expanded exports of U.S. goods. Yet even they have their shortcomings. 
The fact is that the world doubts the U.S. intention to underwrite its 

future prosperity. It is skeptical of U.S. willingness to make big loans, and 
then to import in a volume big enough to permit repayment. It appears to doubt 
that U.S. will sacrifice its farming, mining, lumber industries, its other basic 
material industries in order to make necessary huge new imports. 

The trend, in consequence, is toward planned trade in postwar, toward more 
and more of an effort to gain self-sufficiency or to build trade blocs. 











Stalin and Churchill think U.S. is heading for postwar economic trouble, 
both are wary of making many commitments on any basis of fancy U.S. promises. 

British-Russian view is that U.S. will have difficulty adjusting downward 
from the high wartime levels of income and production without big unemployment. 








Statistically, the heart of the problem is this..... 

In 1939, U.S. Government paid out $9,500,000,000 in cash and took in about 
$6,500,000,000 in cash, thereby contributing $3,000,000,000 net to income stream. 

In 1944, U.S. will pay out $95,600,000,000 in cash and will take in more 
than $50,000,000,000 in cash, thus contributing $45,600,000,000 to buying power. 

In postwar, U.S. will pay out around $23,000,000,000 in cash and may take 
in not far from that amount. Government's cash contribution will dwindle fast. 

A vital question is whether private expenditures will rise enough to take 
up the slack when the vast Government contribution to purchasing power declines. 
The Russians and British appear to doubt it. So do many U.S. officials. 

In fact: Government cash outgo in the six months after German war ends will 
decline about $7,000,000,000. It will not be fully offset by increases in private 
expenditure, due in part to reconversion difficulties. And: On basis of that 
prospect, it already is being predicted officially that national income will de=- 
cline, corporation profits and payrolls will decline, unemployment will reap- 
pear. First setbacks will be moderate compared with those to expect after war 
with Japan ends, after Government cash outgo takes a real nose dive. 

Plans for huge foreign lending programs, for revival of public works, for 
forcing wage increases, for more social security, etc., relate to that fact. 














White House action on wage-increase demands probably will wait until after 
election. Raises probably will be related to German war ending, not living costs. 

A 60-cents-an-hour basic minimum wage, in place of the present 40-cents-an- 
hour minimum is to be a postwar objective if there is a fourth term. 

There'll be plenty of steel for all civilian uses soon after German war end. 
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To this Gulf South cane field, the anti-aircraft gunners of 
our combat units may well look for the power to blow the enemy out of the skies. 
For sugar, basic crop of the Gulf South Cradle of Victory, yields 
industrial alcohol for the makers of smokeless powder, 
tried and true Axis killer. And here, in its nativity, cane sugar 
awaits the post-war processor and chemist with numberless 
possibilities for future industrial development, 


after the Victory is ours. 








ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER 
ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
FOR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received 
at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 
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The Flavor of Home 


You know it like your own front yard, if you 
smoke a Kaywoodie. So welcome, satisfying 
and good, the flavor is unforgettable. Every 
Kaywoodie Pipe is fashioned and proportioned 
so that it draws out the best from tobacco, re- 
maining cool, and being entirely free of any 
taste which would interfere with the fine flavor 
of your smoke. Kaywoodie briar is Nature’s 
best, non-fibrous, fine in texture, and suited 
to a fine pipe. Comes only from the regions 
around the Mediterranean Sea. Always the 
same. Known ’round the world.—If you’ve 
been unable to find Kaywoodies lately, it’s 
because of great demand by the Armed Forces. 
We’re sure you'll agree that we must serve our 
fighters, first! Kaywoodie Company, New 
yon and London. 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 


War Bonds 
come first 


KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 








_ People 
of the Week 


Cite Keg U.S) Pat Of 


(Following is the second of a series of 
sketches on outstanding personalities in 
the 1944 political campaign.) 


Robert E. Hannegan is a man beset 
with troubles. His latest difficulty is to 
whip up voters’ enthusiasm in New York 
for a candidate who probably won’t ap- 
pear. As chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, he scheduled two per- 
sonal appearances in New York for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, but the schedule ran into 
a White House veto. 

That experience has been typical for the 
fourth-term campaign manager. He has an 


MR. HANNEGAN 


organization that tends at times to fly off 
independently in several directions. There 
is the CIO Political Action Committee, in- 
dorsing the President, but opposing a num- 
ber of his Democratic henchmen. There 
are groups of party regulars in Texas, 
South Carolina and Mississippi supporting 
all Democrats except the President. There 
are city machines jealous of organized 
labor’s new bid for political power. And 
there is Vice President Wallace wooing 
Democratic liberals, but affronting party 
conservatives. Finally, there is a candi- 
date aloof from party quarrels. 

All these discordant elements Chairman 
Hannegan somehow must harness if he is 
to produce a plurality at the polls. 

Early difficulties. Mr. Hannegan’s 
problems, however, began early. At the 
Chicago convention, he, with many other 
organization men, favored Senator Truman 
for the vice-presidential nomination. That 
involved shelving Mr. Wallace. 

The chairman and the bosses won out, 
but only after several party leaders were 
bruised. Mr. Hannegan produced a letter 
from the White House that accepted his 
candidate for Vice President, and that off- 
set an earlier mild presidential indorse- 
ment for Mr. Wallace. That letter not only 
blasted Mr. Wallace’s attempt at re- 
nomination, 't »!s9 killed the vice-presi- 





The Lennan 
"FIGHTER" 


GOES ON... 


... WHEN 
THE LIGHTS 
GO OUT! 


A NEW HEAD-LINE IN HEAD-LIGHTS: 
The Lennan “Fighter.” Built to Navy 
specifications, it enables each man to 
carry his own “power-plant” with him. 
Should anything happen to the electri- 
cal equipment aboard ship, the Lennan 
“Fighter” is ready in a flash to carry 
on. Portable, powerful, dependable! 

Entire production is limited to War 
Orders. We suggest that Procurement 
Officers check with regular wholesale 
sources or write us direct. 

TheLennan “Fighter” ismade by the 
same flashlight-specialists who make 
the famous RUB-R-LITE and Lennan 
“Life Saver” Lights. 


WAR-APPROVED FLASHLIGHTS IN 
RUBBER +> METAL » PLASTIC 
2654 FLETCHER DRIVE » LOS ANGELES 26) 





lou can count on tt... 


* SAVE 
TIME! 


week in thousands of stores, banks, and plants 

not only transfers valuable man hours to 
other uses, but pays the modest cost of each 
Underwood Sundstrand many times over. 


This speedy, simple, compact Underwood 
Sundstrand will add many valuable minutes 
to your employees’ days. 

With only 10 figure keys to reckon with, ‘one- 
handed touch operation” is quickly acquired Ask your local Underwood Elliott Fisher 


; ‘ ‘ 
after a few minutes’ practice. representative to show you the advantages of 


This permits the operator to keep eyes and this practical time-saving adding-figuring 


the other hand busy on work sheets ... without 
wasting time picking and choosing from a mul- 


machine. 


es Xe Underwood Sundstrand Electric Adding-Figurin 
tiplic keys. g-Fle g 
iplicity of eys Machines are available subject to War Production 


The total of precious minutes saved each Board authorization. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


e a 

Our factory at Bridgeport, Connec- 
} CTW 10 / er ompany ticut, proudly flies the Army-Navy 
“E,” with star added as a record 

7 citation awarded for the production 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. pega ne es agin 

for skill and craftsmanship of 

the highest order. . 


Makers of Underwood Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding-Figuring Machines and Supplies 








GE FENCE “x: 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 








Np oe egkqnningite 


Oe atl 


Feuce Protection CAN Ge Had 


@ For many classes of property, fence protection is an essential safeguard against injuries, 
damages and losses. It is a protector of lives and possessions. If you need this security 
and have proper priorities you can have a sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. Consult the experi- 
enced, reliable Page Fence engineers and erectors near you about al! fence needs, including 
new fencing, erecting, repairs and moving. No obligation for data and cost estimates. 
Write for FENCE FACTS and we will also send you name of Association member nearest you. 
Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 





PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION e AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 




















PIPE TYPES... . by e656, 


























THE BEGINNER. Just bought his first THE OLD HAND. Has cherished an 
pipe and smokes it as if it were ancient briar—and Briggs—since 
loaded with TNT. He wants to Hector was a pup. Reason: Briggs 
know—when do you start enjoying is aged in casks for YEARS— 
it! ... Mister, pipe pleasure be- ewxtra-aged for extra flavor, extra 
gins with your first puff of Briggs! mildness. Have you tried Briggs? 


(54 a ROD 


CASK-MELLOWED 
Extra-Long for 
Extra Flavor 





PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD CO. 

















game the hard way, from the ground y 















dential ambitions of War Mobilizer Jam, 
F. Byrnes. And it gave the opposition 
battle cry—‘clear everything with Sj} 
ney.” That referred to the CIO’s politig 
strategist, Sidney Hillman, who may 
may not have had any important pajf 
in the convention maneuvers. 

Getting out the vote. Party quarre 
however, are expected by Chairman 
negan to have little effect on election ¢ 
if only he can draw a large number 
voters to the polls. 

The Democratic chairman is makiy 
pep talks to party leaders from one e 
of the country to the other. His woman 
division is sparing no effort. He is sendin 
Senator Truman on an extended stun 
tour. He welcomes the speech-making 4 
sistance of Vice President Wallace a 
tells regular party workers not to dj 
courage the “political amateurs” in 
Hillman’s Political Action Committee fro 
getting voters out too. 

In this activity, Mr. Hannegan is in }j 
element. He likes party politics in the sam 
way that James A. Farley, a famed pred 
cessor, also enjoyed it. And he learned th 

























Starting as a precinct worker in 
Louis, Mr. Hannegan soon won his sp 
as a party stalwart and became head of th 
city’s Democratic Committee. This brougl 
him to the attention of party bosses—To: 
Pendergast, in Kansas City, and May 
Bernard F, Dickman, in St. Louis. Wit 
Mayor Dickman, he ran the St. Louis en 
of the State until 1941, when the Mays 
was defeated in a city election that fo 
lowed an attempt by the State Dem 
cratic machine to upset a State electiol 

Officeholder. After that rebuff, \ 
Hannegan was proposed by Missouri Set 
ators Truman and Bennett C. Clark fq 
the post of Collector of Internal Reveny 
for Eastern Missouri. In that post, his pt 
litical talents paid dividends. He smoothe 
the ruffled dispositions of taxpayers }j 
eliminating waiting lines and_providil 
courteous treatment by tax‘ collecto} === 
Those efforts promoted him to the top jd 
of U.S. Commissioner of Internal Rev 
nue, but he held that post only thr 
months. Mr. Roosevelt gave the nod, ay 
















young Bob Hannegan, 40, took charge E 

the Democratic Party organization. t 
As an organizer, Mr. Hannegan ge 5 

along well with his fellow party worken 

with the regular party leaders. But som 

times he slips in his public relations. One f 

in Chicago, he said he favored not onl C 

a fourth, but a fifth term for Mr. Roo: 

velt. That probably was meant as a di S 


play of party loyalty, but it is bemg usé P 
as ammunition against his candidate. 

Such slips and all the party quarre 
however, will come to naught if Mr. Ha 
negan succeeds in his appointed task 
making the President a four-time winnd 
And that, as he sees it, depends mainly 4 
a heavy vote in November. 
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Motor “Job Analysis“ 


provides smooth, compact power 


-Cabot motor 
ie achine powered bya Holtzer 
Blue-printm 


Experience proves that by giving advance considera- 
tion to such operating factors as torque, load cycles, 
starting load, reversibility, acceleration, quietness 
. . then building a motor that meets the exact per- 
formance conditions . . . machines operate more effi- 
ciently and economically with less maintenance. 
Since standard off-the-shelf motors cannot meet all 
performance requirements, the solution is a special 


motor ... designed and built by Holtzer-Cabot. 


For over 50 years Holtzer-Cabot has concentrated its 
energies in designing and building special motors to 
meet special operating conditions. 

Today, our plant facilities are being utilized for 
manufacturing special fractional H.P. motors for war 
products, but our motor development engineers will 
gladly discuss your post-war fractional H.P. motor - 


problems and requirements with you. 


{ 
SPECIAL we MOTORS DESIGNED TO FIT THE APPLICATION 


HOLTZER-CABOT 


Division of First Industrial Corporation 


Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 


125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON 19, MASS. ¢ NEW YORK, N. Y. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RON RICO 
Beit RUM dar none. 


The Rum Connoisseur contains 
over 100 tested drink and food 
recipes. Send for your Free 
Copy. Ronrico Corporation, 
Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum 86, 
90 and I51I Proof. United States 
Representative: Import Division 


‘McKesson & Robbins, Inc., N.Y.C. 


Copyright i944 “Trademarks 











| SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 


Spacious Suites from $12 
4 ZL 
Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 


HOTEL 














“The Yeas 


and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Plan for Paying War Debt 


Sir:—I have read that after the war 
there will be, for disposal, about $100,000,- 
000,000 worth of surplus war property. 

Is there any valid reason why amounts 
received from the sale of such property 
cannot be set aside in a special fund, 
to be used to retire a portion of our war 
debt and for no other purpose? That 
would seem to me a prudent thing to do. 

A good deal has been written about 
the enormous budget which will be neces- 
sary in postwar times, enormous when 
measured by other than war budgets, but 
there seems to be a universal lapse of 
memory that there exists a principal debt 
to be paid or (that ugly word) repudiated. 
Tulsa, Okla. Haywarp Haypen 


* * * 


Threat of River Exploitation? 


Sir:—The most serious problem con- 
fronting the nation in the postwar field 
is the blind and reckless exploitation of 
America’s rivers promoted by the pork 
barrelists, theoretical planners and _ en- 
gineers in the name of irrigation, navi- 
gation, hydropower and flood control, 
with gigantic dams and diversions ingen- 
iously called “multiple-purpose” dams. 
On the Missouri River, the Army engi- 
neers, representing the navigation interests, 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, repre- 
senting the irrigation interests, are com- 
peting for the privilege of spending bil- 
lions of the public’s money. 

The term “multiple-purpose” dam is a 
trick used to cover up many an unsound 
project. For flood control, the dam should 
be empty; for power generation, it should 
be full; for irrigation, water is diverted 
out of the river; for navigation, it is 
drained into the river. It is time we de- 
mand a balance sheet before these extrav- 
agant projects be authorized. Immense 
concrete structures on the lower rivers in 
the name of flood control, for example, are 
not justified as long as the causes of floods 
and erosion on the watershed are ignored. 

On the other hand, there are two big 
problems crying to be solved which would 
benefit the whole U.S. public; one is stop- 
ping the wasteful process of erosion on the 
watersheds of the nation, which, if done, 
would automatically cure most of our flood 
headaches, and the other is correction of 
widespread pollution. “Let’s cleanse our 
rivers before we dam them.” 
Chicago, Ill. 


K. A. R. 





| U.S.N.R., 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend 
of twenty cents per share payable on 
October 16, 1944 to shareholders on 
record as of September 30, 1944. 


E, E, CRABB, President 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
= —— 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The United States News, published weekly at 
Washington, D. C., for September 29, 1944, 

District of Columbia—ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the Distriet 
of Columbia aforesaid, personally appeared Anthony 
R. Gould, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business - 
ager of The United States News, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management ( 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, requjred by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business mana 
are: Publisher, G. W. Bryan, Chevy Chase, ; 
Editor, David Lawrence, Washington, D. C.; Man- 
aging Editor, E. Worth Higgins, Washington, D. @; 
Business Manager, Anthony R. Gould, Bethesda, Md. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a firm, com , 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as those of each individual _ member, 
must be given.) The United States News Publishing) 
Corporation, Washington, D. C.; David Lawrence, 
Washington, D. C.; Chase National Bank, New, 
York City (as trustee for Lt. Mark Lawrence, 
Mrs. A. Lawrence Hart, Jr., Mrs. Etienne 
Lawrence Sturhahn): W. W. Spalding, Washin , 
D. C. (as trustee for Cecilia Lawrence, Ruth R. 
Lawrence, Edythe L. Scheiner, S. L. Scheiner, and 
D. L. Scheiner); O. L. Scott, Washington, D. ©; 
G. W. and Buena M. Bryan, Chevy Chase 7 
Anthony R. Gould, Bethesda, Md.; Daniel W. Ash- 
ley, Darien, Conn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, Of 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
National Savings and Trust Co., Washington, D. ©. 
(as trustee for the American Security & Trust Co.) 
(real estate only); Allen, Mitchell & Company, 
Washington, D. C. (real estate only). 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and s i 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon Sieg) 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the namé of the person oF COr 











| poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given 


also that the said two paragraphs contain stated 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do ne 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other thang 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has nd 
reason to believe that any other person, association: 
or yrds ge eer has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than a8 # 
stated by him. 
ANTHONY R. GOULD, Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th d 
of Sept., 1944. 

[SEAL] HENRY L. TINS: 


My commission expires June 30, 1947. 





Ca 4 
on, D. @.; 
hesda, Md. 
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The flyweight boat 





with the heavyweight punch 


HE effectiveness and versatility of the 
Navy’s potent PTs have been a sensa- 
tion of this war. 

These swift, deadly little boats have 
scored one triumph after another over the 
enemy, often in the face of heavy odds. 
PTs have sunk or damaged 25 to 30 Jap 
warships, at least 2 submarines and many 
merchant vessels. They have shot down 
scores of planes and have destroyed hun- 
dreds of enemy barges loaded with sup- 
plies and men. 

Contributing to PT speed and stamina 
are the thousands of feet of special marine 
plywood that makes up their hulls and 
decks. This material, with remarkable 
strength for its weight and durable under 


Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company 


practically every condition, is being pro- 
duced in enormous quantities to fill the 
urgent orders of PT boatbuilders. 

To maintain emergency operating 
schedules, leading plywood manufacturers 
rely on the lubrication “know-how” of 
Gulf Service Engineers. These lubrication 
specialists help mill men insure capacity 
production by suggesting the proper ap- 
plication of lubricants that prevent ex- 
cessive wear and breakdowns of special- 
ized machines. 

This same co-operative service can help 
you with your lubrication and mainte- 
nance problems. Write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office today and ask a 
Gulf Service Engineer to call. 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 














} MWashingion YMspers 


Why Stalin Wants Gold Standard . . . Millions to China 
For Lost Bases? ... Harry Hopkins as Peace Planner 


Harry Hopkins heads the working 
group that really is figuring out what 
to do with Germany after this war, 
and Secretaries Hull, Stimson and 
Morgenthau are window dressing, ex- 
cept for an occasional meeting to dis- 
cuss broad policy. 


x * * 


Mr. Hopkins is one of those who be- 
lieve in stripping Germany of her 
heavy industries and in reducing the 
German people to a status that will 
make it impossible for them to en- 
gage in another modern war. 


x k * 


J. A. Krug, new head of the War 
Production Board, is starting his ca- 
reer by instituting a rigid policy of 
censorship over public information 
by directing his public relations men 
to deny access to important WPB 
officials. Donald Nelson, former 
chairman, had followed a policy that 
helped the public keep in touch with 
affairs affecting its interests. Am 


x k * 


Leo Crowley can keep his job as head 
of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion as long as Mr. Roosevelt is in the 
White House, but the foreign field is 
not Mr. Crowley’s principal field of 
interest and he might decide later to 
have somebody else take over that 
work. 


x k * 


It now turns out that the Chinese 
want to be paid $500,000,000 for the 
work they did in building the airfields 
for U.S. use, several of which now 
have been lost to Japan. 


kx &  & 


Some high officials are beginning to 
suspect that a rush of nations to get 
on the bandwagon for final stages of 
the Japanese war is related to the fact 
that Lend-Lease aid on a gift basis 
ends, for those nations not involved 
in war with Japan, just as soon as the 
German war ends. 


68 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Josef Stalin, for Russia, is favoring a 
gold currency standard because the 
Russians have plenty of gold that 
they can dig and use to pay bills, 
while having tight state control over 
all trade of their own. Mr. Stalin is 
not proposing an old-fashioned gold 
standard that would involve relative 
freedom of world trade and auto- 
matic settlement of trade balances 
with shipment of gold. 


x * * 


Jean Monnet, as French representa- 
tive here, is seeking to arrange a 
$500,000,000 Lend-Lease credit for 
France to be used in buying industrial 
and other equipment, but there is 
some question concerning the attitude 
toward repayment of loans arranged 
through Lend-Lease when much 
Lend-Lease business now is done on 
a gift basis. 


x k * 


Chester Bowles has in his OPA the 
group of New Deal economists whose 
ideas on what is going to happen in 
postwar are having much influence 
at the White House. This group takes 
a very pessimistic view of the out- 
look for industrial activity and for 
employment. 


x & * 


It is true that Great Britain has a 
2,000,000-man Indian Army com- 
posed of volunteers, to make up the 
world’s biggest volunteer Army as 
Mr. Churchill reports, but some in- 
formed U.S. officials say that a large 
proportion of the men joined up to get 
something to eat and are not well- 
equipped, highly trained soldiers. 


xk * 


White House hints are that, in event 
of a fourth term, Cordell Hull prob- 
ably would remain as Secretary of 
State until there had been Congress 
action on plans for a world organiza- 
tion, but then would retire. Mr. Hull 
now is 73 years of age and feels en- 
titled to a rest. 








ad 








U.S. Navy is wondering where it ca 
find room to put the British warship 
that Winston Churchill insists are ¢ 
have a part in the final moves agains 
Japan. U.S. naval requirements al 
ready tax available base facilities, 


x & *& 


Some U.S. delegates to the Dum 
barton Oaks conference, seeking t 
create the basis for a new League o 
Nations, are inclined to agree wit 
Russia in its insistence that the bi 
powers hold a veto power over an 
League action to investigate or ac 
against any one of those powers i 
event of a complaint that it is a 
aggressor. The point is raised tha 
some Latin-American nation migh 
complain to the League about thé 
U. S. and this country then would 
have to step aside and permit 4 
League investigation, report and pos 
sible disciplinary action. 


xk * 





Army and Navy officials are hopin 
that the priorities system of demobiliz 
ing enlisted men will keep to a mini 
mum the use of political and othe 
forms of pressure to get individual 
discharged ahead of turn. Officer 
however, are not to be covered bj 
that system and will have more op; 
portunity to exert influence. 


x *k * 


Military moves in the Balkans are a 
outgrowth of a tacit understandin 
between British and Russian leader 
under which Britain is to have a clea 
field in Greece, while Russian influ 
ence dominates Rumania, Bulgarif 
and Yugoslavia. The U. S. Gover 
ment is staying out of this area. 














x k * 


Fred Vinson has very strong suppot 
from all but labor leaders for the ne 
$15,000 job as head of the Office 4 
War Mobilization and Reconversio 
recently created by Congress. Jamé 
Byrnes will serve in that job un 
after election. 
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... may I urge you to hold on to 
all the War Bonds you buy. 


the gold medal whiskey 


, fess 





Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 





J OeFEND THE CONSTITUTION” | * 


"Yes, ir, thats fime fobacco- 


LUCKY STRIKE 


means fine tobacco 
er Jes, Sul re s mer, \ 
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